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Dependable transportation is of vital 

importance to the rancher and feeder. He must know, 
when he ships his highly perishable ‘‘product,”’ that it will 
be handled carefully and without unnecessary delay. 

e That’s why so many wise stockmen ship Burlington. 
The Burlington Lines are planned, manned, and 

equipped to do this job well. They serve important 
markets... and deliver dependable transportation, 

in any weather, any season. 

@ Next time you move your stock, remember this wise 
counsel: You ship BETTER when you SHIP BURLINGTON! 


BURLINGTON LINES 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
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WASHINGTON NEWS ROUNDUP: 

A myriad of problems in the 
Nation's Capital during April 
kept National Wool Growers Asso-=- 
ciation officials concerned and 
busy. Among problems confront- 
ing Association officers were a 
conference on Federal lamb grad- 
ing ; a proposed bill to amend the 
National Wool Act to provide 
"fair labor standards" for sheep 
shearers; another piece of leg- 
islation which would enable 
self-employed persons, includ- 
ing livestockmen, to set aside, 
tax-free, $2,500 annually for 
retirement ; work to reduce wool 
freight rates in southern and 
eastern areas of the country, and 
a proposed plan by the Secretary 
of Labor to place restrictions 
upon the use of some migrant la- 
bor. NWGA Executive-Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, currently on the 
Washington scene, summarizes 
these and other developments on 
Capitol Hill on page 9. 


LAMB GRADING CONFERENCE: 

Of major concern to sheep in- 
dustry representatives in Wash- 
ington was an April 17 conference 
with U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials regarding 
Federal lamb grading. At the 
94th annual NWGA Convention, a 
resolution was adopted urging 
the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, "to 
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“Wake-up, Oscar, this is the day we can take 
our baths.” 
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terminate immediately Federal 
grading of lamb." Secretary Ben- 
son and other USDA officials 
attending the conference heard 
strong testimony from several 
lamb industry segments support- 
ing the NWGA resolution. For a 
complete rundown on the confer- 
ence see "'To Grade, Or Not To 
Grade': That Is USDA's Ques- 
tion," on page 12. A condensa- 
tion of testimony given by NWGA 
President Harold Josendal is 
found on page 16. 

THE REFERENDUM: 

During September a problem of 
vital concern to the Nation's 
sheep producers will be resolved 
ina referendum. At that time the 
USDA will weigh wool growers' 
wishes on whether or not current 
sheep industry promotion pro- 
grams for lamb and wool should 
be continued. The programs are 
financed by deductions on wool 
incentive payments. American 
Sheep Producers Council Presi- 
dent Don Clyde tells sheepmen 
how their promotion funds are 
used; what dividends promotion 
has paid to the sheep industry, 
and what lies ahead for the in- 
dustry if promotion programs 
are maintained, or terminated. 
See page 10. 





IT TAKES ALOT O' 
FOOD TO SATISFY US 
WORMS FIRST! 








MT. HAGGIN 


For Over 50 Years 
Producers of Great Sheep! 


Dr. H. E. Furgeson, Mt. Haggin Manager, holds a Hamp- 
shire yearling whose sire won top honors in the 1959 
National Western Livestock Show blackface wool class; 
helped bring Mt. Haggin the 1959 NWLS Best Exhibit 
of Fleeces trophy; and won breed honors at both the 
1958 National and 1958 Chicago Internatienal wool 
shows. In the background are the trophies and blue 
ribbons Mt. Haggin won during the 1958-59 wool-show- 
on a It’s obvious that Mt. Haggin produces only 
the best. 


vy HAMPSHIRES x 
TARGHEES + COLUMBIAS 


See our consignments at all leading sales, 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCh CO. 
ANACONDA, MONTANA 
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COMES SOME 
MORE FOOD! 
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he Rob Food, Profits... 


Get Rid of Them Now 


Internal parasites rob food from sheep, profits 
from your pocket. Destroy these costly parasites 


with Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH. It’s 


Special Formula made with “purified” phenothiazine which pro- 


DRENCH 


Dr. Rogers’ 


duces the greatest concentration of worm killing 
power in the stomach and intestines. Tests prove 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH rids 


sheep of more worms than any other medication. 


) TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. (BOX 4186) FORT WORTH 








THE COVER: 


Credit for this month’s cover picture, taken at a U. S. Department of Agriculture 
sponsored conference on Federal lamb grading held at Washington, D. C., April 


17, goes to the USDA. Complete details concerning the cover and the conference 


are found on page 12. 
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OOL growers should make every 

effort to see that wool clips are 
properly packaged for marketing, says 
Jack L. Ruttle, sheep and wool market- 
ing specialist at New Mexico State 
University. 

“Wool is like any commodity in that 
a pleasing appearance helps it sell. 
Cleaner, properly bagged wool will de- 
mand a premium price every time and 
increased returns will more than offset 
the small amount of time and effort 
required at shearing time,” Mr. Ruttle 
explains. 

He recommended that wool growers 
consider the following practices for 
greater returns: 

See that shearers try to reduce the 
number of “second cuts” made. 
Encourage shearers to avoid tear- 
ing the fleece while shearing and 
keep it in one piece. 

Sweep fioors after black sheep or 
sheep with off colored wool are 
shorn. 

Roll and tie fleeces with shoulder 
and side wool out. 

Remove excess tags or stained por- 
tions before tying. 

Use only a standard paper fleece 
tie and never string or binder 
twine. 

Place fleeces on canvas or boards 
to await sacking. 

Sack wool according to grade and 
mark as such. 

Keep wool bags firmly packed 
never loose. However, avoid over- 
packing so that bag seams are 
straining. 

Sprinkle corrals before shearing 
begins each morning and afternoon 
to reduce shrinkage. Corrals need 
not be wet, only damp enough to 
hold down dust. 


much used insecticide has been fed 
experimentally at sub-acute levels 
to sheep at the Utah Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station without any apparent 
influence on the general health of ani- 
mals, a Utah State University scientist 
reports. 
Dr. Joseph C. Street, assistant pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry at Utah 
State University, says the use of insecti- 
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cide on pasture and crops intended for 
animal feed has presented potential 
problems in animal and human health 
and prompted USU research. 

Thirty-six yearling ewes were se- 
lected for uniformity and _ grouped 
according to body weight for the experi- 
ment. Dieldrin was fed during the past 
year at the rate of zero, one, five and 
25 parts per million of the two-pound 
initial detailed feed ration, according to 
Dr. Street. 

“There was no apparent influence of 
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FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 


ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 

E. MADSEN G SONS Mfg. CO 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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Killan means Quality in 
Columbias 


For the better of the best in Columbia 
Rams, see my consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 


Byron Kilban 


Salem Utah 








COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 


15th Annual National Columbia 
Show and Sale 
Yakima, Washington 
September 21 and 22, 1959 
Marcus Vetter, Chairman 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 
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the dieldrin on general health of the 
ewes and there was no significant in- 
fluence on body weight changes al- 
though there was an apparent trend 
toward greater weight at the inter- 
mediate levels of dieldrin feeding,” Dr. 
Street explains. 

“The only elements significantly in- 
fluenced by dieidrin treatments were 
dry matter and energy digestibility. The 
intermediate levels of dieldrin feeding 
indicated improved digestibility over 
both the control and high levels,” he 
added. 

An interesting sidelight of the diel- 
drin feeding experiment was that ewes 
on the higher level were completely 
free of sheep ticks after 100 days of 
feeding. 


HERE may be considerably more 


profit in putting fattening lambs on 
rape pasture than in feeding them in 








(SUPERIORJAXON CROOK? 


Favorite heavy wire crook 
Will not spring out of shape 
Ferrule is welded into shank 
for strength. AT DEALERS 
or send check, 25¢ postage to: 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY COMPANY 
151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif 
Complete catalog on request 





drylot, the University of Minnesota 
reports following experiments. 

Lambs kept for 53 days of a 77-day 
test period on rape pasture and 24 days 
in drylot returned a profit of $1.20 each. 
Lambs spending the entire period in 
drylot actually lost 14 cents per head. 

Lambs in both groups gained an aver- 
age of .49 pound per head daily for the 
entire 77-day period. The big difference 
came in feed costs. Lambs on rape pas- 
ture had a feed cost of $5.11 per hun- 
dred pounds of gain, compared to $10.42 
for lambs kept entirely on drylot. There 
was no bloat problem with lambs kept 
on rape pasture. 


RUSH problems on western range 

lands is the subject of an article writ- 
ten by Dr. Joseph H. Robertson, Uni- 
versity of Nevada range ecologist, in the 
April issue of County Agent Vo-Ag 
Teacher magazine, a publication for 
agricultural leaders and teachers. 

“Properly managed grazing, planned 
burning, mechanical eradication, appli- 
cation of herbicides and biological con- 
trol stand at present as the chief 
methods of preserving a favorable bal- 
ance between desirable and undesirable 
plants on the range,” Dr. Robertson 
writes. 

Before attempting to use any of these 
methods, livestockmen are cautioned to 


examine their own range conditions 
closely. “Feasibility of controlling un- 
wanted brush hinges on many local, 
changing economic, social, political, and 
ecological conditions,” the author adds. 

Dr. Robertson has done considerable 
work on brush control projects since 
1940. 


ALTER Vanderford, Aberdeen, Ida- 

ho, recently reported a 10 percent 
increase in gains for lambs fed aureo- 
mycin chlortetracycline during a 72-day 
trial, according to an American Cyana- 
mid Company news release. 

Cyanamid reported the trial was 
conducted in cooperation with Dr. Floyd 
Frank, University of Idaho veterinar- 
ian. During the trial, lambs fed aureo- 
mycin gained 12 percent more during 
the lamb suckling period and six per- 
cent more during the feedlot period. 

The subjects used in the tests—494 
twin lambs—were divided into two 
equal groups and received pelleted feed 
containing wheat, oats, barley, minerals 
and molasses. The lambs were also fed 
hay separately. 

One of the groups received no anti- 
biotic fortification; the other received 
30 milligrams of aureomycin per pound 
of pelleted feed until weaning, and 
then 20 milligrams of aueromycin per 
pound of pelleted feed until they were 
marketed. 
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Entirely new kind 


of dog food! 
_j NEW FRISKIES CUBES 


All the stamina a sheep dog needs, he gets with new Friskies 
Cubes! It's a main meal. It’s a reward. Serve dry. Serve 
mixed with milk, water, any food or liquid. Any way—Friskies 
Cubes gives your dog every food value he is known to need. 
Amazingly economical, too. Pennies a day can keep a 
dog fully nourished. Switch your dog to Friskies Cubes — 


premium grade dog food from (aration 


Ready to serve dry right 
from package. If preferred, 
mix with any food or liquid. 


Meat, liver, 
milk, fish, 
vegetable, and 
chicken 
flavors. 


In 2, §, 10, 25 and 





50-pound sizes 
at grocery and 
feed stores. 


Keep your dog frisky with FRISKIES! a 
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CUTTING 
CHUTE 


USDA charges Swift & Co. 
with P&S Act violation 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recently charged Swift and Co. with 
violating the Packers and Stockyards 
Act in the Far West. 

In a complaint and notice of hearing, 
the Department cited Swift and Co. for 
engaging in or using “unfair, unjustly 
discriminatory or deceptive practices or 
devices in commerce at various times 
during 1956.” 

The USDA said Swift used the prac- 
tices to increase its business at the 
expense of competitors. The USDA 
said Swift, through a subsidiary, the 
Gem State Packing Company, Boise, 
Idaho, furnished substantial quantities 
of beef to various of its sales units in 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada and Cal- 
ifornia at prices considerably less than 
cost. 

In response to the charge Swift and 
Company officials said, “We are certain 
there is no basis for the complaint and 
no violation on the part of Swift and 
Company of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. 

“Our sales of beef in Idaho are on the 
basis of the going market. At no time 
have we ever reduced prices to elim- 
inate competition. There is very keen 
competition among meat packers in this 
area and we frequently find our com- 
petitors selling under our offering 
prices. We are not in business to sell 
beef at a loss, but, because of intense 
competition, must constantly follow the 
market on all transactions.” 

The case has been set for hearing May 
25 in Boise. 


Top making firm buys colonial 
stock 


Lefebvre and Company 
purchased the capital stock of the 
Colonial Wool Company March 31. 
Colonial will continue to operate as a 
dealer from its Boston address, 222 
Summer Street, the announcement says. 
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* IN CATTLE, SHEEP & GOATS! 


Now... get better 

results than ever be- 

fore possible when you 

drench your animals. It’s a 

fact: regardless of the pheno- 

thiazine compounds you are using 

now, Coopa-FINnE will give twice 

the worming action against Brown 

Stomach Worms, Lesser Stomach 

Worms (ostertagia), Black Scour Worms, 

Bankrupt Worms and Small Intestinal 

Worms (trichostrongylus). Coopa-FINE also 

gives improved control against all important 
nematodes in sheep, goats and cattle. 


New COOPA-FINE—The Only Super Fine 
Drench For Super Worming Action!: 


World wide research has proved that finely 
ground phenothiazine—particles 10 microns 
(1/25000th of an inch) and smaller— produces 
the greatest worming action. And new 
Coopa-FINE gives you more than 3 times as 
many 10-micron-or-smaller phenothiazine 
particles, by weight, as any other worming 
compound! That’s why Coopa-FINE reaches 
more worms (especially the smaller species 
... kills more worms! For better worm 
control than ever before possible, get 
new Coopa-F1INE—the only super-fine 
phenothiazine in America. At your 

dealer, now! 
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PROOF 

THAT NEW 
COOPA- FINE 
OUTPERFORMS 
ORDINARY 
PHENOTHIAZINE 
DRENCHES! 


TYPE OF WORM 

"Large stomach _ 

Brown stomach 
_Lesser stomach 

Black-scour _ 

Bankrupt 

Small intestinal 

Nodular 


Large-mouthed bowel 
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New COOPA-FINE Is Yours FREE! 


See Your Dealer or Write 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 
1909 N. Clifton Ave., Chicago 14, III. 








SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are 
excellent for cross 
breeding. 

@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

® Suffolk Lambs have an excel- 
lent carcass. 

For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 





Vern Howey 
Center, Colorado 
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FOR SALE 


A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex —a 

bargain at any pri 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 








Address 
City & State .............. 





Send C.O.D. 














AFBF announces intention 
to hold wool-lamb confab 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion recently announced its intention 
to call a conference on current wool 
and lamb problems. 

Farm Bureau officials announced 
that “the sharp decline in the price of 
both lamb and wool and the fact that 
the current program to increase produc- 
tion of wool is costing approximately 
$75 million annually (about two-thirds 
of the total income from wool) are of 
much concern to the Farm Bureau.” 

The AFBF said the conference, “a 
meeting of representative producers of 
wool and lamb,” was to meet at an 
“early date” for the purpose of studying 
problems of the sheep and wool industry 
and “developing recommendations for 
their sound solution.” 


Spokane Union Stockyards 
change to auction system 


Spokane’s old Union Stockyards will 
take over all selling operations at the 
yards and will change over to an ex- 
clusive auction system June 1, it was 
announced recently by F. Wallace Roth- 
rock, stockyards president. In so doing, 
all private treaty selling by commission 
agents will be abandoned. 

“The stockyards itself will conduct 
public auctions on all livestock. We 
are taking this revolutionary step in an 
attempt to bring a more efficient, more 
economic livestock trading system to 
our marketing,” Mr. Rothrock said. 


Edgehill-Lukens closes office 


Edgehill-Lukens, Inc., wool dealers 
since 1947, completed liquidation and 


closed their doors March 31, 1959. 


Rilea W. Doe announces 
retirement from Safeway 


Rilea W. Doe, vice president of Safe- 
way Stores and one of the Nation’s 
most widely known retail executives, 
announced his retirement April 20. 

Mr. Doe will leave the food company’s 
executive ranks June 1, after 40 years 
—which made him Safeway’s oldest 
employee in years of continuous service. 
He first joined Safeway in Idaho when 
only four stores were in operation. 


Ex-Senator Barrett weds 


Former Senator Frank A. Barrett of 
Wyoming, and Mrs. Augusta K. Hogan, 
Boulder, Colorado, were married April 4 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Mrs. Hogan is the widow of Mr. Bar- 
rett’s former law partner William E. 
Hogan of Lusk, Wyoming, who died in 
1940. Mr. Barrett’s wife, Alice, died 
three years ago. 


Australian Meat Board 
restricts export licenses 


The Australian Meat Board announced 
in February that it will issue export 
licenses only to certain approved Aus- 
tralian export firms. The exporters will 
be allowed to ship meat only to United 
States importers approved by the Aus- 
tralian government. 

The purpose of these approved lists is 
to insure orderly marketing, and not to 
adversely affect United States producers. 


Australia sets big wool show 


The many-sided appeal on wool will 
be featured in two special exhibitions 
organized by the Australian Wool Bu- 
reau at the Diamond Jubilee Sheep 
Show scheduled May 27 to 30, at Sydney, 
Australia. 

Some 40 countries are expected to 
contribute to the “wool around the 
world” exhibition at the show. 


Wool Marketing Corp. 
Names Farrington to post 


Robert L. Farrington has been named 
General Manager of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, it an- 
nounced in Washington recently by 
James H. Lemmon, NWMC president. 


was 


The appointment was made by the 
organization’s board of directors at a 
January meeting at Chicago. However, 
public announcement was withheld 
pending President Eisenhower’s 
ceptance of Mr. Farrington’s resigna- 


ac- 


tion as general council for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, a post he 
has held since March 1954. Mr. Far- 
rington also resigned as a director of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation with 
which he has served since May, 1954. 

Mr. Farrington succeeds David E. 
Judd, who plans to retire in November 
at the end of his present term as NWMC 
Secretary. 
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Chicago firm buys control 
of United Stockyards Corp. 


The Canal-Randolph Corporation, a 
Chicago real estate firm, recently ac- 
quired controlling interest of the world’s 
largest stockyards operation, the United 
Stockyards Corporation. 

Robert W. Hunt, Secretary for United 
Stockyards at Chicago, said a recent 
stock purchase and exchange offer made 
to stockholders of the stockyard cor- 
poration was successful for the real 
estate firm. He added, however, that 
change in controlling interests will not 
result in basic operating changes of 12 
of the Nation’s largest livestock mar- 
kets. 

Markets owned or controlled by 
United Stockyards include: Fort Worth, 
Texas; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; South 
San Francisco, and Stockton, Califor- 
nia; St. Paul, Minnesota; Billings, 
Montana; Fargo, North Dakota; Sioux 
City, Iowa; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 
St. Joseph, Missouri; Portland, Oregon, 
and Boston, Massachusetts. 


Idaho growers get ‘reward’ 
signs for dues payment 


Idaho Wool Growers’ Association 
members paying 1959 dues will be given 
metal “reward” signs according to in- 
formation released recently by IWGA 
officials. 

The signs offer $100 reward for in- 
formation leading to arrest, conviction 
and imprisonment of individuals steal- 
ing sheep, pelts or wool owned by any 
Association member in good standing. 

The object of the reward sign cam- 
paign is to supply IWGA members with 
thousands of the signs to post on their 
property. 


Western Basque festival 


scheduled for June 


A western Basque festival, the first 
of its kind ever to be staged in the 
United States, will be held June 6 and 
7 at Reno and Sparks, Nevada. 

The two day event, organized by 
Basques and Basque descendants in 
western Nevada, is expected to attract 
many persons from throughout the 
western United States. 

Festivities will include a mammoth 
barbecue, picnic, costumed folk-dance 
competition for young Basques, strength 
and skill contests, a Mus card game 
contest, general LaJota dancing and 
folk-song singing. 

Tickets to the festival cost $3.50 per 
person and may be obtained by writing 
to Western Basque Festival, 650 Cardi- 
nal Way, Reno, Nev. 
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Get Rid Of 
Profit-Robbing 
Parasites With 


Whether you raise sheep, goats or cattle... 
whether it’s just one type of worm causing the 
losses or a mixed infestation... there isa COOPER 
Drench to best meet your needs. You have a 
choice of five CooPER worming compounds. 
Choose the Cooper Drench most convenient 
for you—compounded for your animals’ needs. 


Cooper Drenches are formulated by specialists 
to assure you of consistent top quality and uni- 
formity of ingredients. When you select a COOPER 
Drench you know you have a proven product; 
that’s why most stockmen put their confidence 
in CooPErR products. For maximum efficiency — 
use a COOPER Drench. 


Cooper Drenches are homogenized to mix easily. 
They won’t cake or clog the drenching gun. 
This saves you labor time and saves drench, too. 
And you get better results consistently! In worm- 
ing, the best economy is results. Ask for a 
Cooper Drench; you can’t buy a better one. 


Extra! COOPER Phenothiazine 
Drenches Are Mineralized! 


Added blood-building trace elements iron, copper 
and cobalt provide after-worming “pick-up”. 


COOPER 
PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 
For Sheep, Goats and Cattle 





COOPER PHENOTHIAZINE/ | {2=" 
ARSENATE DRENCH 


For Sheep and Goats 
Contains 12'4 grams phenothiazine per ° 


& 


fluid ounce. For control of nodular worms, 
common stomach worms, lesser stomach 
worms, bankrupt worms, large mouth bowel 
worms and hookworms. 


COOPER PHENOTHIAZINE 
DRENCH FOR CATTLE 


Specially formulated for the convenience of 
cattlemen. Contains 10 grams of Pheno- 
thiazine per fluid ounce. Effectively controls 
common stomach worms, bankrupt worms, 
hook worms and nodular worms. 


COOPER 
HEXACHLOROETHANE 

DRENCH at 

For Liver Fluke wD! 


ee ad 
For control of common liver fluke | | == - ; 
in cattle, sheep and goats. Most ala 


effective, safest and easiest way Z 
to combat liver flukes. iil 


for healthier, 
more profitable 
livestock 





Contains 0.5 grams lead arsenate per fluid 
ounce for control of tapeworms and 12!', 
grarms Phenothiazine per fluid ounce to get 
all common worms. 


COOPER SHEEP DRENCH 


A nicotine-copper sulfate con- 
centrate particularly effective 
against tapeworms and gut- 
dwelling forms of fringed tape- 
worms, which Phenothiazine 
will not control. Recommended 
by sheep specialists for alter- 
; nate treatment with Cooper 
! Phenothiazine Drenches in 
areas where stomach worms 
i are phenothiazine resistant. 
Controls black scour worms. 


COOPER PHENOTHIAZINE POWDER 


Mix with salt or feed and use as a preventive 


worm control measure for sheep, goats and 
cattle. Proven very effective! 


For FREE Literature, 
See Your Dealer or Write 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 


1909 N. Clifton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


ee 
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is cobalt insufficiency reducing your protits? 


é xf ey 


COBALT BULLET 
ASSURES MAXIMUM 
GROWTH AND 

WOOL PRODUCTION 


% 


‘PERMACO’ COBALT BULLETS... the only 
one-dose way to provide cobalt continuously 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 
All sheep must have a continu- 


*PERMACO' Treated Shee | * 4s 

12.8 Ibs. individual weight ce ous supply of cobalt to assist in 

producing Vitamin Bj», neces- 

Pid dd dl sary for good health and maxi- 

menenee mum growth. Even a borderline 

deficiency of this essential trace 

mineral can reduce your meat 
and wool profits. 


70 
i | 


pote 
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Untreated Sheep 


LIVE WEIGHT IN LBS. 


TTT TTT TTT The amazing new ‘PERMACO’ 
ait a 30 COBALT BULLET remains in the 
WEEKS SINCE COMMENCEMENT OF TRIAL Sheep’s paunch for at least 12 
months, gradually releasing the 
daily cobalt requirement. Just one dosing combats the “hidden hunger”’ or 
cobalt insufficiency which is not always apparent to the sheepman. The 
chart above shows the big difference in weight gains in one of many con- 
trolled field trials. ‘‘Bulleted’’ sheep—in an area not regarded as being 
cobalt deficient—had 12.8 lbs. average weight gain over undosed animals. 
Discovered in Australia, sheep-raising center of the world, the cobalt 
bullet is now released to American sheepmen. 


MAKE THIS EASY TRIAL ON YOUR FLO 


See for yourself how much more profitable your flock could be. Test by 
dosing part of your flock with ‘PERMACO’ CosBa.t BULLETs. You will 
actually be able to see the improvement in cobalt-deficient treated sheep. 
Order ‘PERMACO’ Cosa.t BULLETs from your usual supplier, now! 


A Nicholas ) Product 


‘PERMACO’ COBALT BULLETS 


ee 
4 
alll 


OF SheeP. 


re ee” 
vention and corre 
° Copan aeticien®? 


to 
“Yenrs SO evtit 


Sold Exclusively in U.S.A. By 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC, 
1909 N. Clifton Ave., 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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WASHINGTON News ROUNDUP 


Shearing Amendment to National 


Wool Act Introduced in Congress 


By EDWIN E. MARSH 
NWGA Executive Secretary 


HE highlight of National Association 
activities during April was the con- 
ference held at Washington, D. C., 
April 17 with Department of Agricul- 
ture officials to discuss the immediate 
discontinuance of Federal lamb grading. 
Developments at the conference are re- 
viewed in a separate report on page 12. 
It is felt that it will be several weeks 
before any decision will be forthcoming 
from the Department of Agriculture. 


Shearing Amendment to Wool Act 


-1570, a bill to amend the National 

Wool Act to provide “fair labor 
standards” for sheep shearers, was in- 
troduced on March 26 by Senators 
Mansfield and Murray of Montana and 
co-sponsored by Senators Hart (Mich- 
igan), Humphrey (Minnesota), Mc- 
Namara (Michigan), Magnuson (Wash- 
ington), Morse (Oregon), Moss (Utah), 
Neuberger (Oregon), Proxmire (Wis- 
consin), Young (Ohio) and Jackson 
(Washington). 

An identical bill, HR 6106, was intro- 
duced in the House by Congressman 
Metcalf of Montana, also on March 26. 

The two sections that would be added 
to the National Wool Act under this 
proposed legislation are as follows: 

“It is further recognized that the 
objectives of this Act depend upon the 
maintenance of a skilled labor force for 
wool or mohair shearing operations and 
that the desired domestic production of 
wool and mohair and the general eco- 
nomic welfare are impaired not only 
by the depressing effect of wide fluc- 
tuations in the price of wool or mohair 
in the world markets, but also by the 
depressing effect of substandard wages 
among workers in wool or mohair shear- 
ing operations. It is hereby further 
declared to be the policy of Congress 
that in promotion of the general eco- 
nomic welfare and as an encouragement 
of domestic production of wool or mo- 
hair, fair labor standards be established 
for employees engaged in wool and mo- 
hair shearing operations.” 

“No loan, purchase, payment, or other 
price support operation shall be made 
to any wool or mohair producer, directly 
or through any marketing agent, under 
the provision of this Act unless such 
producer files a certificate or certifi- 
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cates with the Secretary (at such times 
prior to such payment as the Secretary 
may prescribe) certifying that the em- 
ployees employed in shearing operations 
resulting in wool or mohair production 
on which such loan, purchase, payment 
or other price support operation is 
claimed, have been paid not less than 
the wage (including any overtime or 
other employee benefits) prevailing in 
the locality in which the work was per- 
formed for such employees as deter- 
mined, after notice and an appropriate 
hearing, by the Secretary of Labor. 
Determinations by the Secretary of 
Labor under this subsection shall be 
final and conclusive and shall not be 
reviewable by any other officer or 
agency of the Government.” 

The Senate bill was referred jointly 
to the Senate Agriculture Committee 
and the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee. The House bill was 
turned to the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee only. 

Neither committee up to this time has 
announced hearings. 

Retirement Funds for Self-employed 


H 10, the Keogh-Simpson bill, over- 

whelmingly passed the House on 
March 16. This bill would enable self- 
employed people to set aside tax-free 
each year $2,500 or 10 percent of self- 
employment income, whichever is less, 
as a retirement fund. Upon use at re- 
tirement, the funds would become tax- 
able. 

The bill is now in the hands of the 
Senate Finance Committee where it is 
expected to run into tough sledding. 
The Treasury Department and some 
Senators are opposed to the measure 
because of the loss of tax revenue that 
it would entail. 


Wool Freight Rate Reduction 


UBSTANTIAL reductions in wool 

freight rates are scheduled to go 
into effect in May from a large area 
of the West as a result of the Eastern 
Line’s concurrence in Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau application C-6246. 
Application was also made to the I.C.C. 
to publish these reduced rates on five 
days’ notice. 

The Commission on May 1 granted 
authority to publish the rates on 10 
days’ notice. The new tariff is expected 
to be printed and filed with the Com- 
mission about May 7 and rates will 





become effective 10 days following. This 
means reductions of from .9 to one cent 
per pound on wool freight rates from 
Trans-Continental Freight Bureau Ter- 
ritory to eastern destinations. The area 
involved covers California, Oregon, 
Washington, Arizona, Nevada and some 
stations in southern and western Utah, 
western New Mexico and western Idaho. 
On a 40,000-pound shipment of wool, 
this would mean a saving of $360 to 
$400 per car. 


Wool Cloth Breakpoint Cut 


HE breakpoint of the tariff quota on 
imports of most woolen and worsted 
fabrics for 1959 will be 13.5 million 
pounds instead of 14.2 million pounds, 
the quota for 1958. President Ejisen- 
hower notified the Secretary of Treas- 
ury of this decision on April 21, 1959. 
Until 1959 imports reach the break- 
point, the rates of duty remain at 30 
cents or 3714 cents per pound plus 20 
percent or 25 percent ad valorem, de- 
pending upon the nature of the fabric. 
Imports during 1959 in excess of the 
breakpoint will, with certain exceptions, 
be subject to an ad valorem duty of the 
full 45 percent allowed by the Geneva 
Wool Fabric Reservation. 

One of the exceptions referred to 
relates to certain high-priced, high- 
quality fabrics. On such fabrics the 
President established a rate of 30 per- 
cent ad valorem which will be applied 
when imports exceed 350,000 pounds. A 
similar amendment was made by the 
President last year regarding hand- 
woven and “religious” fabrics. 

The 13.5 million-pound breakpoint 
was determined by the President to be 
not less than 5 percent of the average 
annual U. S. production of woolen and 
worsted fabrics for the three preceding 
calendar years. The application of ad- 
ditional ad valorem duties when im- 
ports exceed that average is a right 
reserved by the United States in the 
1947 Geneva Trade Agreement. The 
lowering of the quota for 1959 by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower should be very bene- 
ficial to the wool industry. 


NWGA PROTESTS LABOR PLAN 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has joined with other farm 
organizations in protesting action 
planned by the Secretary of Labor to 
issue directives in the FEDERAL REG- 


(Continued on page 28) 





THE REFERENDUM— 


OF VITAL CONCERN 
TO SHEEPMEN 


By DON CLYDE, PRESIDENT 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


RESENT indications point to September as the month 

the Secretary of Agriculture will call a national refer- 
endum to determine whether sheepmen want to continue 
their self-help program of advertising and promoting lamb 
and wool. Ballots will be mailed out from 3,000 county 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Offices to 
every sheepman who received 2 won! payment in the 1958 
marketing year. With the ballot will be a rather extensive 
explanation on how the program works, the amount of 
money spent during the past four years and other 
pertinent information. 

This referendum to carry and continue the promotion 
program requires an affirmative vote by growers who 
owned two-thirds of the volume of wool marketed under 
the 1958 marketing program. 

The advertising and promoting of their products 
through their own organization, the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, is a new venture for sheep producers. It 
is the same tye of operation that other businesses in Amer- 
ica have been handling successfully for years. It is a 
common-sense approach to the goal of expanding demand 
for lamb and wool. It is not set up as a tentative operation 
intended to bring quick returns, but is rather a long-range 
educational plan designed to permanently expand demand 
for lamb and wool. 


Education Takes Many Forms 


This education may take the form of advertising, mo- 
tion pictures, exhibits, booklets, lectures or cooking and 
sewing demonstrations. Each is intended to impress on 
the consumer the value of the product and the benefits 
to be derived from its use. After all, in a free enterprise 
system which permits each person to buy what he wants, 
eat what he wants and wear what he wants, we sheepmen 
certainly can’t demand that consumers eat lamb and wear 
wool. However, by constantly reminding consumers of 
the benefits and advantages, we can keep our products in 
a competitive position in this competitive sales world in 
which we live. 

This is the approach we are using to increase demand 
for our products. We are educating the homemaker to 
try lamb and telling her how to prepare and serve it; we 
are educating her to wear wool because of its unexcelled 
advantages in protecting her health and the health of her 
family, and because it is economical to buy good clothes 
which wear well and look smart. We must increase her 
desire for the things we have to sell and convince her there 
really is no substitute for wool. 

There is certainly no doubt that sheepmen have qual- 
ity products to sell. However, not more than five years 
ago, we suddenly realized the dangerous situation our 
industry had reached as a result of our complacency in 


letting other goods become entrenched in the consumer’s 
mind. We almost lost the American market. We now have 
a long, uphill climb ahead of us to reestablish the value 
of our products in the minds of the consumer. 

Let me point out one good example. For many years 
lamb has been the traditional meat for Easter dinner. 
However, because we had no specific agency reminding 
consumers that Easter was “lamb day,” a new generation 
grew up, who, if they ever knew about lamb for Easter, 
had forgotten it. Consequently, the wide-awake turkey 
people and ham processors capitalized on a sales oppor- 
tunity and turned Easter into a “turkey and ham day.” 
We must now start from scratch to recapture the Easter 
trade. 

With wool, sheepmen have faced a constantly growing 
threat from synthetic materials. The fact that manufac- 
turers of synthetic fibers place an extremely high value 
on promotion and advertising—to the point where they 
spend literally millions of dollars annually—is evidence 
enough that the wool industry must constantly keep wool 
and its many advantages before the public. If this is not 
done, the public will most assuredly turn to something 
else, and wool will lose customers. 

Remember, you can prevent loss of customers for your 
products, but not by mere wishful thinking. It takes an 
organization, expert personnel, operating funds and con- 
stant conscientious effort. 


Finished Wool Imports Increasing 


Aside from synthetic fibers, sheepmen in the United 
States must face the fact that imports of wool fabrics 
have been constantly increasing despite the fact that im- 
ports of raw wool have declined. Imports of knitted wool 
articles, for example, have increased from about 850,000 
pounds in 1947, to 4,820,000 pounds in 1957—an increase 
of 468 percent. Japanese imports accounted for 2,392,000 
pounds, or 50 percent of the total weight. Importation of 
finished products further eliminates any possibility of 
blending domestic wool with imported wool, thus putting 
another restriction on our wool market. 

However, we feel certain the wool promotion program 
is beginning to be effective. Recovery in apparel wool con- 
sumption is shown by the fact that consumption during 
January, 1959, jumped five million pounds above consump- 
tion of a year ago. Consumption of woven wool fabrics 
increased by 12 percent over a year ago. The wool market 
is active and prices higher. Manufacturers of wool are 
producing a more attractive garment. It is lighter in 
weight and has more pleasing colors—all of which greatly 
increase its sales appeal to the consumer. 

New uses for wool are being placed before the public 
every day. Wool upholstery in automobiles is coming back 
as a result of concentrated effort. Hospitals, nursing 
homes and many private individuals are beginning to 
worry about the flammability and fire hazard of synthetic 
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Promotion funds help produce results like this—customers 
crowding Macy’s Department Store, New York City, to 
purchase permanently creased wool trousers. 


blankets. Moth-proofing, permanent creasing and stain 
resistance are all comparatively new in wool care. They 
add much to wool’s desirability. Experiments in wool’s 
resistance to shrinkage are being carried out extensively. 
Much improvement has already been made along that line. 
All of these new fields of endeavor will reestablish wool 
as the greatest of all fibers, if we can continue our cooper- 
ative advertising, promotion and technical program. 

However, if we, as producers, withdraw our monetary 
support of one half cent on our sales dollar, the wool 
industry, no doubt, will again sink into mediocrity and 
growers will be looking for other business from which 
to derive a livelihood. 

In the brief period since I was elected president of the 
American Sheep Producers Council, I have learned a great 


deal about this sheepman’s self-help program of promotion 
and advertising for lamb and wool. The work being done 
is difficult and often thankless. However, the Council has 
laid a good foundation for an outstanding promotion pro- 
gram. If that program is maintained—constantly improved 
and expanded as more is learned about effective means 


Point of sale advertising such as the lamb posters pictured 
above are another way promotion funds are used to increase 
consumption of sheep industry products. 


of advertising—it will succeed in selling more of your 
products to the consumer at a higher price. 

The fact that sheep growers will invest their own time 
and money to continue such a program of promotion and 
advertising should be evidence to the world that the sheep 
industry is sincere in its efforts to help itself. There is 
an old maxim: “The Lord helps those who help them- 
selves.” That is what we are doing—to do less is not very 
complimentary to our membership. 

I can not impress too strongly on each sheep producer, 
the importance of seeking successful passage of the ref- 
erendum this fall. It would be a tragic blow to the industry 
to halt this worth-while program. It would be foolhardy 
to stop the work that is now reaching its full stature as 
a recognized promotion force for the sheep industry. 
Every sheep producer must take it upon himself to see 
that members of his association and his neighbors are 
informed about the referendum and the importance of 
promotion work to our industry. Remember to vote. A 
yes vote means an investment in your future—the future 
of a continuing and prosperous wool growing industry. 


Here's Run-Down on April NWGA Happenings 


NEW LAMB COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Honorary President J. H. Brecken- 
ridge of Idaho has consented to serve 
as chairman of NWGA’s Permanent 
Lamb Committee in place of J. R. Broad- 
bent of Utah. Mr. Broadbent is now 
chairman of the lamb committee of the 
American Sheep Producers Council. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


NWGA’s Infectious Disease Commit- 
tee met in Denver, Colorado, on April 
27 at the request of Chairman R. A. 
Smiley of South Dakota. 

Dr. J. L. Hourrigan, Chief Staff Offi- 
cer, Special Diseases Eradication, 
Agricultural Research Service, and 
some State veterinary officials were in 
attendance. 

All committee members were present, 
including Lawson Howland of Idaho; 
Angus McIntosh of Colorado, T. A. Kin- 
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caid of Texas; and T. S. Taliaferro of 
Wyoming. 

Full report of the meeting will be 
given next month. 


TRANSPORTATION CHAIRMAN AT 
PORTLAND HEARING 

Vice President David Little, chairman 
of NWGA’s Transportation Committee, 
testified at the Portland hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Westbound Meat Rate Case on March 30. 

Mr. Little’s presentation supported 
the stand taken by the National Wool 
Growers Association at its recent con- 
vention in Portland, as follows: “Re- 
cent reductions in freight rates by both 
rail and truck on fresh meat and pack- 
inghouse products have created uncer- 
tainty in the livestock industry. Over 
the years, tradition and actual rate- 
making have developed a relationship 
of prescribed rates on fresh meat at 
approximately 150 percent of the pre- 


scribed rates on livestock. We respect- 
fully request that the rates on fresh 
meat and packinghouse products be 
maintained on the traditional level and 
that whenever there is a reduction on 
fresh meat and packinghouse products, 
there be granted concurrently a corre- 
sponding reduction in the rate on live- 
stock.” 

Reduced rail rates on westbound meat 
and packinghouse products were sched- 
uled to become effective November 15, 
1958. After considerable effort, the 
rates were suspended until June 14, 
1959. 

The hearing at Portland and another 
one at Denver on March 24 were held 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to provide an opportunity for the in- 
troduction of further facts in connec- 
tion with the case. Commerce Special- 
ist Charles E. Blaine presented the 
livestock witnesses at the hearings. 





Lamb Industry Awaits Decision 





‘To Grade, Or Not To Grade’: 
That is USDA’s Question 


By EDWIN E. MARSH 
Executive Secretary 

National Wool Growers Association 
A conference to discuss lamb grading 
+3% was held by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, D. C., 
April 17. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture called the conference at the 
request of the National Wool Growers 
Association to consider the resolution 
passed at the Association’s recent con- 
vention in Portland, Oregon, urging 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson to 
terminate immediately Federal grading 
of lamb. The resolution contends that 
Federal lamb grading has proved detri- 
mental to efficient merchandising of 
lamb; that it leads to production of 
over-fat, wastey lambs, unacceptable to 
the consumer and uneconomical to the 
grower and feeder; and that it places 
packers and processors in a position 
where they must buy to meet grade 
specifications rather than consumer 
demand. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
showed his interest in the problem by 
attending the meeting and staying as 
long as his busy schedule would permit. 
The Secretary welcomed the group to 
the meeting. He stated that the Depart- 
ment had plenty to do without doing 
things that producers don’t want. When 
the Department was set up in the days 
of Abraham Lincoln, Secretary Benson 
said, its first duty was to disseminate 
information to farmers. Now the De- 
partment has many duties, and he some- 
times wished that they could get back 
nearer to the concept of the Depart- 
ment’s duties in the days when it was 
originally established almost 100 years 
ago. 

The meeting was conducted by As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture Miller. 
John C. Pierce, Deputy Director of the 
Livestock Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, made the first statement, 
tracing the history of grading from its 
inception in 1927 and setting forth the 
Department’s position on why lambs 
are graded. 

Next presentation was made by Pres- 
ident Harold Josendal of the National 
Wool Growers Association. (A summary 
of Mr. Josendal’s presentation is given 
on page 16.) 

J. R. Broadbent, Salt Lake City, pres- 
ident of the Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, followed Mr. Josendal and also 
spoke in behalf of the National Wool 
Growers Association. He also stressed 
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the need for discontinuance of Federal 
grading of lamb, because grading is 
hurting the sheep business, it is not 
reflecting consumer preference, and “it 
is one of the major causes of our great- 
est marketing problem, the heavy, over- 
fat, wastey lamb.” 

Next statement was presented by Don 
Clyde, president of the American Sheep 
Producers Council and immediate past 
president of the National Wool Growers 
Association. Mr. Clyde said, ‘No hand- 
ful of Government employees should 
become the dictators of what the Amer- 
ican lamb consumer will eat, because 
their information has not been proven 
accurate. Up to this time good confor- 
mation or excessive fat covering does 
not insure tenderness, palatability or 
nutrition in meat. ... We are no longer 
raising lambs for the American con- 
sumer: we are raising lambs to be 
judged and priced by the Federal 
grader.” 

Other witnesses presenting strong 
statements in support of the elimination 
of Federal lamb grading were Lester 
Stratton, Wentworth, South Dakota, 
president of the National Lamb Feeders 
Association, who has been feeding lambs 
for 35 years; C. W. Monier, Montgom- 
ery, Illinois, also representing the 
National Lamb Feeders Association; 
Herschel Weil, representing the Blue 
Grass State Sheep Association, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, who asked for a _ two- 
year moratorium on Federal lamb 
grading; and Roscoe Haynie, vice presi- 
dent of Wilson & Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, representing the American 


Meat Institute. He said he feels Gov- 
ernment grading does not serve either 
the producer or the consumer. 


The following made presentations in 
support of Federal lamb grading, al- 
though some of them were moderately 
to strongly critical of present Federal 
lamb grading standards and asked that 
they be revised: George Litton, Virginia 
Sheep Breeders Association; Professor 
L. J. Bratzler, Department of Animal 
Husbandry, Michigan State University ; 
Professor James Kemp, University of 
Kentucky; Parke C. Brinkley, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for the State of 
Virginia and President, National Asso- 
ciation of State Departments of Agri- 
culture, Richmond, Virginia; Phillip 
Alampi, Secretary of Agriculture, State 
of New Jersey; E. F. Forbes, President 
and General Manager, Western States 
Meat Packers Association, San Fran- 
cisco, who asked for drastic revisions 
in grading procedures and specifica- 
tions; Douglas Allan, Vice President, 
Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, San Francisco; Newman Bagley, 
National Association of Retail Grocers; 
Kenneth Naden, Agricultural Counsel, 
National Association of Food Chains, 
Washington, D. C.; and Peter H. Peter- 
sen, National Association of Hotel & 
Restaurant Purveyors, New York, New 
York. 


The U. S. Department’s decision on 
Federal grading of lamb as an outcome 
of the April 17 conference is being 
awaited with great interest on the part 
of the entire lamb industry. 


On Our Cover: Conference Delegates 


ICTURED on this month’s cover are representatives of various lamb industry 
interests who attended a Federal lamb grading conference with USDA officials 


at Washington, D. C., April 17. 


Front Row: Lester Stratton, president, National Lamb Feeders Association; 
C. C. Funkhouser, Virginia Sheep Breeders’ Association; J. R. Broadbent, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association; Harold Josendal, president, National Wool 
Growers Association; Don Clyde, president, American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc.; J. D. Kemp, Bluegrass State Sheep Association, and E. F. Forbes, Western 


States Meat Packers Association, Inc. 


Back Row: L. J. Bratzler, Michigan State University; Edwin E. Marsh, 
executive-secretary, National Wool Growers Association; Phillip Alampi, National 
Association of State Departments of Agriculture ; Herschel Weil, Bluegrass State 
Sheep Association; Roscoe G. Haynie, American Meat Institute; Peter H. Peter- 
sen, National Association of Hotel and Restaurant Purveyors, Inc., and National 
Associated Marine Suppliers, Inc.; Newman Bagley, National Association of Retail 
Grocers; Kenneth D. Naden, National Association of Food Chains; William 
Monier, National Lamb Feeders Association; L. M. Kyner, American Meat 
Institute, and Douglas N. Allan, Western State Meat Packers Association, Inc. 
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Super Farming 
and the 
Sheep Industry 


... A Revolution Forthcoming ' 


By G. BURTON WOOD 


Head, Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Oregon State College, at the 94th 
Annual Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Portland, Oregon, 
January 28, 1959. 


r. driving to Portland, I was very 
interested in new automobiles that 
passed me on the freeway. Many of 
these new automobiles are quite differ- 
ent from mine. You might call them 
the super cars of 1959. 

I’d like to tell you something, not 
about super cars, but about ideas con- 
cerning the super farm of 1959. I’d 
like to tell you something about this 
1959 model of agriculture—from the 
standpoint of style and horsepower and 
what it may mean to the sheep industry. 

What about the style of this new 
agriculture? The new 1959 model, this 
super farm being seen throughout the 
country, is production according to 
specifications. This is the new model 
at work. 

Coming to Portland on the freeway, 
I didn’t see a great many ’59 model cars. 
You may say, “I don’t see this in agri- 
culture either.” But still, some are here 
and it is worth your time, as wool 
growers and sheep producers, to study 
and become familiar with what is taking 
place in farming today. 

Who is the architect or designer of 
this new style of production according 
to specifications? It is the food distri- 
bution industry. This is the industry 
that is so competitive. It today has 
some five to six thousand food items 
on the shelf, or in the frozen food cab- 
inet. It is so competitive that it cannot 
afford to have on the counter or shelf or 
in the cabinet, a piece of merchandise 
that consumers are not going to buy. 

This food industry, translating con- 
sumer preferences back to the farmer, 
is really the designer or architect of the 
new style of production according to 
specifications. 

I would like to give you an example 
of the impact of the consumer through- 
out the massive food industry. In my 
own home country of southern Oregon, 
for the first time this year, the food 
industry came to pear growers and said: 
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“Gentlemen, we are not interested in 
pears of all sizes. We cannot provide a 
seat on the fifty-yard line of the con- 
sumer for all sizes of pears you produce. 
Consumers tell us, ‘We like to have a 
convenient size.’ ” 

For the first time in the history of 
my home country, growers are finding 
that the food industry is picking out 
pear sizes as convenient for consumers. 
For the first time in southern Oregon, 
solid carload lots of size 135 winter 
pears were picked, packed and sent to 
food distribution centers all over the 
country. 

The procurement practices being 
forced upon food distributors by virtue 
of their access to markets and consum- 
ers, their competition for volume and 
reasonable profit margins, are causing 
specification production to be adapted 
more and more throughout agriculture. 
This is a good thing. It is something 
that will spread. It will strengthen the 
agricultural industry as it moves along 
this particular route. 

Farming is the only industry today 
that produces any kind of product it 
chooses; expects to sell that product 
whenever it wishes, and expects to get 
premium prices for that product with- 
out tailoring it specifically to what con- 
sumers will take at a preferred price. 
There is no businessman in Portland, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, or wherever, 
who invests money in a factory, hires 
labor, builds a raw materials inventory, 
and builds the finished product inven- 
tory, without first knowing what his 
market will take and tailoring his prod- 
uct to the kind of market he knows 
will provide a mass opportunity to sell 
at a preferred price. 

This is part of what is happening 
to some segments of agriculture. It 
may also have some impact upon the 
sheep and wool industry in years to 
come. 

We are seeing in agriculture today 
a brand new horsepower take hold. 
Like the horsepower of the automobile, 
it can’t be credited to any single factor. 
In my automobile, horsepower may come 
from the valves, the compression ratio 
or the ratio of the differential. There 
are a number of things that contribute 


to the horsepower of my automobile— 
even the gasoline. 

Likewise, there are many things con- 
tributing to the horsepower of the 
super farm. One characteristic of the 
super farm that needs to be examined 
carefully by the sheep industry is the 
factory system. Agriculture is in the 
midst of a revolution, which approxi- 
mates the industrial revolution of 75 
years ago. Although a floor is yet to be 
put under the farm factory and a roof is 
yet to be put over it, a great deal has 
been done to build more predictability 
and stability into the farm factory—this 
modern super farm—than has ever been 
before. Furthermore this trend is going 
to grow. 

Sometime ago, a research chemist 
from DuPont visited Oregon State Col- 
lege. He was telling of what was known 
about agricultural chemicals; how they 
may be used to slow down plant growth, 
accelerate plant growth; make plants 
more acceptable to moisture or less ac- 
ceptable to moisture. Today chemists 
have available almost any kind of a 
prescription growth for plants. 

This is part of the predictability pos- 
sible in the modern factory system of 
agriculture. It is being used success- 
fully in the poultry industry, bringing 
the price of fryers, a highly compet- 
itive product in the meat business, down 
a cent a pound for the last ten years. 
The factory system has been adapted 
to farming and it is reaching through 
to the consumer. Furthermore, it is 
happening in more and more segments 
of agriculture. It is merely a question 
of time until it happens in the hog in- 
dustry. For that matter it is already 
being seen in some sections of the hog 
and cattle industries. 

The question is: Is it something that 
can be applied to the sheep and wool 
industry? 

This new system is also leading to a 
new type of farmer. Because predicta- 
bility and stability can be built into 
agriculture, farming is attracting a new 
type of farmer. 

For example, who is the new dairy- 
man in the San Joaquin Valley of 
southern California? He is the fellow 
keeping 300-, 400-, and 500-pound dairy 
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cows on 25 or 30 acres of land and pro- 
ducing not a single one of the inputs he 
uses. He uses his neighbor’s surplus 
labor two or three hours a day to pro- 
vide his extra help. Who is the fellow? 
Has he grown up in the dairy business? 
No, he is a businessman with no prior 
experience in the dairy business. How- 
ever, he knows how to organize, buy 
inputs, sell outputs and make a profit. 

What is his biggest problem? Access 
to market? No. Access to an accept- 
able source of production and supplies? 
No. His big problem is what to do with 
manure that remains from the dairy 
herd, because he has no use for it. He 
doesn’t raise crops, he buys. 

One of the leading dairy breeders of 
the State of Oregon returned from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, recently. 
What did he see there? Some 150 dairy 
cows on 10 acres of land, operated by 
a fellow who does not have technical 
know-how, but who is a sharp business- 
man. He buys his technical know-how 
and is milking these 150 cows with one 
man. This is an example of the modern 
factory system and the new type farmer 
it is attracting. 

A friend in the poultry business is 
keeping 30,000 layers, with 15,000 com- 
ing along all the time. He is doing a 
tremendous business and it is going to 
get bigger. Who is he? Does he have 
long years of experience in the indus- 
try? No, he got his training in the 
hardware business, but he knows how 
to buy technology. He also knows that 
the modern factory system, with its 
predictability and the stability is de- 
veloping into a new type farm. 

There are some 30,000 farmers keep- 
ing dairy cows in Oregon. Researchers 
at Oregon State College say if popula- 
tion continues to increase and the peo- 
ple are given the same per capita 
consumption of milk that exists today, 
by 1965, a thousand dairy farms in 
Oregon, producing 10,000 pounds of 
milk per cow, could take care of all of 
the milk needed in the State. 

At Houston, Texas, a few months ago, 
the head of the American Poultry 
Hatchery Federation said some 30,000 
poultrymen, keeping around 10,000 
layers, could produce all the eggs that 
could be sold at satisfactory prices in 
the United States. 

This is part of the super farm that is 
developing today. What does it mean? 
Is it a threat or an opportunity? 

You may say, “I don’t like this and 
I’m not going to have anything to do 
with it. This can go down the drain as 
far as I’m concerned; it’s just a passing 
fancy. Let somebody else get caught 
with it.” 

I submit to the sheep industry, and 
the livestock industry in general, this is 
nothing to look at with the kind of eye 
that says “This is not for me.” Al- 
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Raised in Sheep Business’ 





NWGA Appoints New 


Assistant Secretary 


ARRELL T. Wankier, Jr., a former 

U. S. Army officer who was raised 
in the sheep business, was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association April 1. The 
appointment was made by NWGA Pres- 
ident Harold Josendal. 

Mr. Wankier was born at Levan, 
Utah, May 23, 1933, to Farrell T. and 
Thela Wankier. The elder Mr. Wankier 
is a prominent purebred Suffolk breeder. 
The younger Mr. Wankier became in- 
terested in the sheep industry “through 
experiences in raising and handling 
sheep with my father.” A former active 
member of 4-H and FFA organizations, 
Mr. Wankier took part in a variety of 
agricultural programs and competed in 
many shows and State fairs. As a high 
school senior he held a State FFA 
office. 


Mr. Wankier 


From 1951 to 1955, Mr. Wankier was 
a student at Utah State University at 
Logan, Utah, where he majored in agri- 
cultural education. While at USU, he 
was awarded a Ralston-Purina Dan- 
forth Fellowship and spent a summer 
in the Midwest studying feeds. He also 
spent the fall and winter of 1955 and 
the spring of 1956 in Ecuador, South 
America, as an exchange student. 

Upon returning from South America, 
the new assistant secretary entered the 
U. S. Army. He attained the rank of 
Ist Lieutenant and spent a two-year 
tour of duty at Ft. Hood, Texas, where 
he commanded an anti-aircraft unit. 
Upon discharge from the service, Mr. 
Wankier re-entered USU to undertake 
postgraduate work. He remained at his 
studies until he accepted his current 
position. 





though there are presently two million 
commercial farmers producing the bulk 
of the Nation’s food, I predict within 
the lifetime of many it will not be sur- 
prising to see a half million farmers 
producing the commercially produced 
foods and fibers the country needs. 
This is now happening across the coun- 
try. It is not a light challenge to face. 
Undoubtedly, it has real impact upon 
the wool industry. 

I want to compliment you on efforts 
you are making to improve the compet- 
itive position of your industry. This 
is the biggest problem you face. How- 
ever there must be a better way to work 
out the problems of your industry than 
is now being used. 

When I arrived this morning I found 
a little ruler on my chair. On it is 
written “Nothing Measures up to Wool.” 
This is a fine idea. However, it carries 
a real responsibility with it. Is it the 
truth? Is it true nothing measures up 
to wool? Does the consumer really 
believe this? 

In doing a little checking prior to this 
talk, I asked a number of consumers 
about this. They don’t believe it; yet 
it is undoubtedly true. I hope you ap- 
preciate the responsibility that goes 
with this ruler and saying. 

Our woolens should be able to out- 
compete the imports, too. Yet when I 
visited a major store in Chicago recent- 


ly, I told the clerk I wanted to look at 
a sport shirt—particularly a Pendleton 
sport shirt. He said, “This is a fine 
shirt but let me show you this one im- 
ported from Italy. Look at this beautiful 
fabric, this beautiful tailoring.” Is this 
the way to get the job done? 

Then there is the example of the 
interior decorator who visited our 
home within the last year. He said, 
“If you want beautiful fabric to re- 
upholster your furniture, the best buys 
today, the most attractive fabrics, the 
best woven fabrics, are coming from 
Italy. They are the kinds of fabrics you 
can make the best buys in as a con- 
sumer.” 

This challenge carries a great re- 
sponsibility to you. While I say go 
ahead and push and work hard at it, I 
also hope you will never forget the re- 
sponsibility. Once the consumer finds 
out or starts to believe that what you 
say may not be the truth or the whole 
truth, you have a real problem to solve. 

In conclusion, the super farm of 1959 
is going to adapt itself very slowly. It 
has implications for your industry. The 
new style horsepower is not a passing 
fancy. I hope that as you meet in coun- 
cils you will find a way to adapt some 
of these changes to your business—to 
make it more aggressive, more compet- 
itive, harder hitting, and more reward- 
ing to every producer in the country. 
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Import Problems Discussed at Denver 





Australian Meat Board Chief Holds 
Talks With U. S. Lamb Producers 


L. Shute, chairman of the Australian 

e Meat Board, met with officials of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
American Sheep Producers Council and 
National Lamb Feeders Association at 
Denver, Colorado, April 13, to discuss 
current problems relating to lamb im- 
portations. . 

In attendance at the conference, be- 
sides Mr. Shute, were Harold Josendal, 
National Wool Growers Association 
president; Edwin E. Marsh, NWGA 
executive secretary; J. R. Broadbent, 
lamb committee chairman, American 
Sheep Producers Council; Paul Etche- 
pare, representative of the National 
Lamb Feeders Association, and Austra- 
lian Trade Commissioner McKernon. 

Various subjects dealing directly with 
importation of lamb and current impor- 
tation problems were discussed at the 
conference. These included: 

1. The amount of lamb Australia im- 
ports to the United States—currently 
estimated at about 950 tons annually. 


2. Current Australian lamb prices— 
18 to 22 cents, dressed, on heavier 
“summer” lambs. 

3. General Australian lamb produc- 
tion. 

4. U.S. packers handling Australian 
lamb. 

5. The Australian lamb shipping sea- 
son and the possibility of Australia and 
New Zealand working together closely 
to regulate lamb shipments to the U. S. 
evenly over an entire season. 

6. The possibility of the Australian 
Meat Board using its authority to con- 
trol imports to U. S. markets. 

7. The possibility of imported lamb 
being used to increase U. 8. per capita 
consumption of lamb in areas where 
lamb consumption is currently very 
low. 

8. The feeling of U. S. sheepmen con- 
cerning import quotas and tariffs on 
lamb. 

9. The affect of low-priced, imported 
lamb on prices paid for lamb produced 


in the U. S. and the need for U. S. pro- 
ducers to secure a large enough price 
for their lambs to cover costs. 

10. Where Australian lamb is being 
sold in the United States. 

11. The feasibility of Australian as- 
sistance in lamb promotion work in the 
United States, similar to current Aus- 
tralian assistance on wool promotion. 

12. The possibility of U. S. producers 
being informed in advance concerning 
Australian lamb shipments, so they will 
know what to expect. 

13. The outlook concerning Austra- 
lian lamb imports—will they increase 
or decrease? 

14. U. S.-Australian cooperation in 
dealing with U. S. packers who handle 
lamb imported from Australia unscru- 
pulously. 

NWGA officials hope the conference 
with Mr. Shute will be a beginning to 
finding solution for importation prob- 
lems currently plaguing U. S. sheepmen. 


A Success Story: Wool Clips Can Be Improved 


From the San Angelo (Texas) Weekly 
Standard 


HANGES, whether they be large or 

small—particularly those which 
bring added profit to sheepmen—are 
usually slow to come. When they do 
come, it is not without great effort. 

The important thing, however, is that 
changes can be made. Just ask the 
sheepmen of Schleicher County, Texas. 

As recently as 1953, the Schleicher 
County wool clip was in “bad shape.” 
It contained a large percentage of 
coarse wool, hairy breeches and tags all 
rolled up with finer wool. The situa- 
tion was the result both of crossbreed- 
ing coarse and fine-wooled sheep and 
poor practices during shearing. 

Today, just six years later, the 
county’s wool clip is vastly improved 
—an excellent example of what can be 
done when ranchmen all over a county 
make up their minds to bring about 
changes and improvements. 

The change was slow. It didn’t occur 
overnight. It came about, rather, as a 
result of hard and careful work—close 
supervision of breeding programs and 
careful scrutiny of shearing operations. 
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The ultimate result of the change is 
that even wool buyers are commending 
ranchers for their “good job.” Even 
more pleasing to sheepmen is that praise 
for their efforts has come not only by 
word of mouth, but in added dollars 
and cents for their clip—certainly a 
most pleasant way to be commended. 

How did the change come about? An 
end to the long Texas drought certainly 
helped, but the major part of the im- 
provement was the result of individual 
and collective efforts of the sheepmen. 

Several steps were followed by the 
ranchmen: 

1. The realization of the need of 
improvement and the acquisition of 
help from the county’s long-established 
agricultural planning board. 

2. The appointment of a special wool 
committee whose goal it was to bring 
about the needed improvements. 

3. The adoption of a promotional 
campaign whereby the committee could 
influence the thinking of all sheepmen 
in the county and ultimately bring 
about the desire in all ranchers to 
improve their individual clips. This 
campaign included demonstrations, the 
presentation of advice, setting ex- 


amples, the publicizing of improvements 
which were achieved, and such subtle 
approaches as informal and friendly 
visits and talks and the dropping of 
occasional, important and well-timed 
hints. 

4. Developing a psychological plan 
of attack, which would stimulate all- 
around interest in the project in all of 
the county’s sheepmen. 

5. The doing away with false ideas, 
such as the one that “breeding for wool 
cuts the size of the lamb.” 

With the accomplishment of these 
and other steps, sheepmen began notic- 
ing improvements all over the county. 
Individual ranchmen were carrying out 
more closely supervised and selective 
breeding programs and were personally 
inspecting and managing shearing 
work. 

As their original wool problems were 
conquered, Schleicher County sheepmen 
became aware of new vistas of improve- 
ment to incorporate into their program. 

Changes usually come slowly and 
require a good deal of effort. But when 
they do come, they usually prove to be 
worth the time and effort. 
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Labels Government Grading ‘Unrealistic’ 





Josendal Urges Immediate Termination 


of Federal Lamb Grading at Conference 


Condersation of a statement made by 
Harold Josendal, President, National 
Wool Growers Association, at the USDA 
Conference on Federal Lamb Grading, 
Washington, D.C., April 17, 1959. 

HE National Wool Growers Associa- 

tion at its 94th annual convention at 
Portland, Oregon, January 25-29, 1959, 
adopted a resolution urging the Honor- 
able Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States, “to 
terminate immediately Federal grading 
of lamb.” 

This action follows years of trying to 
live with Federal grading of lamb 
during which time there have been 
conferences and revisions in grade 
standards, none of which has given any 
real relief to the problems which grad- 
ing itself has created. 

Grading Misleads Housewife 

The real difficulty began some 16 
years ago on April 10, 1943 when com- 
pulsory grading of all lamb and mutton 
carcasses was ordered by the Office of 
Price Administration. But even after 
termination of compulsory Federal 
grading on October 14, 1946, and in the 
12 years of voluntary grading which 
have followed, the same complaints 
exist. These complaints start with the 
housewife. In some instances she has 
been led to believe that lamb must carry 
a “U. 8. Choice” stamp to be the most 
desirable meat. And in buying “U. S. 
Choice” she may get cuts from a lamb 
that the feeder over-fed to be certain 
that it was eligible to be rolled 
“Choice.” Then because she prefers 
more lean meat and not gobby fat she 
shuns this type of product on her next 
trip to the self-service counter. 

Lean, Meaty Animal Desired 

This situation results from current 
grading specifications. Actually much 
of the trade will pay a premium for a 
lean, meaty-type animal. Retail trade 
is frequently looking for the relative 
amount of lean meat versus the amount 
of fat and bone, plus tenderness and 
flavor. Today’s Government grading 
specifications do not reflect these qual- 
ities. In fact, we are advised the 
interest of the packers and retailers, 
particularly the latter, is only to see 
that there is sufficient covering on the 
lamb carcass so the lamb will age with- 
out the meat spoiling. 

Not only are Government grade stand- 
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ards producing lambs that are un- 
attractive to the housewife but these 
same standards are resulting in con- 
ditions which are costing both growers 
and feeders many thousands of dollars 
The most recent example is the market 
fiasco this past fall and winter. Many 
thousands of lambs which broke the 
market last November and December 
could have been sold to the packer ear- 
lier in the fall if the buyers had not 
been afraid they would not grade 
“Choice” under unrealistic Government 
grade standards. These lambs, instead 
of going into consumption, went to the 
feeder who fed them longer than he 
should in order to get them fat enough 
for the Government grader to put them 
in the “Choice” category. In so doing, 
he had to market these lambs $4 to $5 
per hundredweight under the price at 
which they went into his feedlot. The 
results were costly lambs, over-fat 
lambs, wastey lambs, discounted by the 
packer and limited in retail outlet. 


‘Used As a Club’ 


The spread between live prices and 
wholesale and retail prices widened 
considerably as live jambs dropped $4 
to $5 per hundred. One factor in this 
widening spread undoubtedly was Gov- 
ernment grading which not only sent 
lambs to the feedlot last fall where they 
put on excess fat, but buyers have used 
this same Federal grading as a club 
in some instances in keeping prices 
down by telling growers and feeders, 
“We can’t pay more because we are not 
sure the lambs will make the grade.” 

However, we recognize that the pack- 
ers face a serious problem in the un- 
even application of specifications by 
Government graders. This results in 
lack of confidence by packers in what 
they can sell (they do not know what 
lambs will be accepted by the grader if 
they take an order). Retail buyers, too, 
lack confidence, and it is reported they 
are already moving in the direction of 
making their own inspection of lambs 
which have already been Government 
graded. We are advised that most large 
retail buyers have had to re-establish 
their own graders to check on Govern- 
ment graded meat. 

In recent cut-out tests conducted by 
the American Sheep Producers Council, 
yields of edible meat, waste fat and 
bone were determined on 59 lamb car- 


casses in various retail stores. Twenty 
of these carcasses had been graded 
“U.S. Choice.” These 20 carcasses var- 
ied in weight from 40 to 60 pounds, and 
contained all the way from 8.46 percent 
up to 19.8 percent waste fat. 

Swift & Company made a check of 
Government grading in ten of their 
plants over a two-week period. All of 
their “Premium” lambs were offered 
each day to Government graders at 
each of these ten plants. Their “Pre- 
mium” brand is their top-quality meat 
on which they have built their reputa- 
tion over many years. It is, of course, 
well accepted by the trade. Yet the 
percentage of these “Premium” brand 
lambs grading “U. S. Choice” varied all 
the way from 8 percent in Plant No. 1 
to 75 percent in Plant No. 4. 


Graders Inconsistent 


This variation brings out the fact 
that Government grading is very strict 
at some markets and more liberal at 
others. Packers say they never know 
what the “temper” of the grader will 
be. Therefore, in selling graded lambs 
they have to presume application will be 
strict. Because of this uncertainty, the 
packers tend to avoid volume orders for 
graded meat. 

Also, we are advised that a hardship 
is created on the packers through the 
necessity of sometimes holding lamb car- 
casses in their coolers for as long as 
72 hours to bring out the so-called in- 
herent qualities required for acceptance 
or rejection by the Federal grader. In- 
ability to move a product promptly 
forces a build-up of inventory which 
lessens the packers’ ability to fully and 
economically utilize their slaughter fa- 
cilities. This restraint to free action 
can force the packers to reduce their 
purchases of live lambs, thus limiting 
the buyer competition which should be 
accorded the producers and feeders for 
their lambs. 


Producer Receives Less 


There is always a top and bottom to 
each grade. Packers state that retail 
buyers tend to purchase all Govern- 
ment graded lambs at a price repre- 
senting the intrinsic value of the bot- 
tom of the grade. The _ producer, 
therefore, actually receives less for his 
commodity than he otherwise would. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Wool Act Amendment 


‘Scares’ Texas Growers 


E in Texas are very concerned about 

S-1570, the bill to amend the Na- 
tional Wool Act to require certification 
that prevailing wages were paid a sheep 
shearer before making application for 
incentive payment. 


Just the idea of it scares us. We think 
it would demoralize the whole industry 
down here. 


We make our agreement with the 
shearing captain as to price, or he sets 
the price for which he will shear our 
sheep and goats. That is the prevailing 
price for a given area. 


If this act is passed, it is our thought 
that it will bring unionization that much 
closer to livestock labor. 


We have had vast experience with the 
Department of Labor the last few years. 
It is not our friend. It has administered 
Public Law 78 under which the agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Mexico was made and under which we 
get Mexican Nationals. 


Just last summer, our State Employ- 
ment Commission was instructed to 
make a ranch-wage survey. We cooper- 
ated with the employment commission 
in making the survey. We know what 
the prevailing wage was according to 
this survey. Yet several weeks after 
it was completed, the Department of 
Labor announced it had determined the 
prevailing wage was_ considerably 
higher than that shown by the survey. 
The Department even used a formula 
which was to be used, according to the 
Department’s own instructions, at a 
later date. Notwithstanding their own 
instructions, the Department used this 
new formula which gave a considerably 
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W. P. Rickard 
California 


Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 


Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


Dan Fulton 
Montana 


J. R. Broadbent 
Utah 


Lance Sears 
Texas 


higher wage. Our protests have been in 
vain. 

We feel if individual States wish to 
back this legislation, it is entirely up to 
those States. But certainly, let’s not 
make it a National law. 

Our concern goes much further than 
this particular legislation. Unless he is 
stopped by higher authority or an ad- 
verse ruling by the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of Labor will cause to be 
published in the Federal Register of 
May 1, several regulations pertaining to 
migrant labor. Once published, they 
will have the force of law. 

Briefly, the main directive, titled 
“Proposed Standards for Job Orders 
Placed in Inter-Area Recruitment and 
Additional Standards Applicable to the 
Certification of Foreign Seasonal Agri- 
cultural Workers,” is a “Mother Hub- 
bard” of regulations to bring control 
of agricultural labor within easy accom- 
plishment. This directive would place 
all agricultural workers under the 
Wages and Hours Act, without Con- 
gressional action of any kind. 


Farm and ranch organizations all 
over the country are vigorously oppos- 
ing this contemplated action. We are 
told the Secretary is getting lots of 
opposition in Washington. We hope it 
is enough to stop him. 


We are getting a few rains in this 
country now and our grass is beginning 
to show up a little better. We need lots 
more, though, to keep things going. 


—Lance Sears, President 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn. 


Wilbur F. Wilson 
Idaho 


L. Elton Gent 
Colorado 


Guy L. Arbogast 
Oregon 


R. A. Smiley 
South Dakota 


. Norman Stratton 
Wyoming 


William McGregor 
Washington 


Bobcats ‘Fashionable’ 


Thanks to Utah Law 


HE enemy of Utah ranges has become 

the darling of fashion salons at 
Milan, Italy; Paris, France, and Lon- 
don, England. 


Bobcats that were working on the 
throats of Utah sheep will soon adorn 
milady’s neck in leading European fash- 
ion centers. Today’s fashions have 
contributed substantial sums of money 
to funds available for predatory animal 
control in Utah. 


Invitations were extended to fur buy- 
ers by the United States Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wild Life, the Utah 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Utah Fish and Game Committee to 
attend a sealed-bid bobcat pelt sale, 
April 10 at the Utah Wool Marketing 
Association warehouse at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The reason for the sale being held 
in the UWMA warehouse was because 
of the excellent accommodations af- 
forded for showing the 1,034 bobcat 
skins. Five interested bidders appeared ; 
two were successful. The sale returned 
$11,081.24 to the State treasury, all of 
which is destined to be used in preda- 
tory animal control. The bobcat furs 
averaged $10.72 each. 


The Utah bobcat skins will be sent to 
London, Milan and Paris. As in all 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Col. Edward N. Wentworth 


ee Edward N. Wentworth, 72, died 
at his home near Chesterton, In- 
diana, on April 21, 1959. 

Col. Wentworth leaves a legacy that 
insures him a firm place in livestock 
history. It consists of four books: 
“Shepherd’s Empire,” “American Sheep 
Trails,” “Cattle and Men,” and “Pigs: 
From Cave to Cornbelt.” He collab- 
orated with Charles W. Towne in the 
writing of all the books, except “Amer- 
ican Sheep Trails.” 

The National Wool Growers honored 
Col. Wentworth at its 1949 Convention 
in San Antonio with a gift and state- 
ment of appreciation for his great con- 
tribution to the sheep industry. 

Until his retirement in 1954 Col. 
Wentworth had been director of Armour 
and Company’s Livestock Bureau for 31 
years. He also had gained great pop- 
ularity as ringmaster of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition at Chicago. 

From 1907 to 1913 he was associate 
professor of animal husbandry at Iowa 
State College, Ames. He moved to the 
animal breeding department at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, where he 
served from 1914 to 1917. During 1913 
and 1914 he was associate editor of 
Breeder’s Gazette. 

A veteran of World War I, he was 
captain in the field artillery and at- 
tained the rank of colonel in the 
reserves. 

Surviving are his widow, Alma; two 


Col. Wentworth 


brothers, Allerton, chairman of the In- 
ternational Dairy Show, and Norris, 
chief announcer at the International 
Live Stock Exposition; and a sister, 
Margaret. 

Col. Wentworth will be long remem- 
bered. 


George A. Barton 


YEORGE A. Barton, vice president of 
the Utah Wool Growers Association, 
was fatally injured April 13, when the 
roof of a pump house 
on his farm collapsed 
and struck him on the 

head. 

Mr. Barton, his fa- 
ther-in-law and a hired 
hand were working on 
the pump house when 
the accident occurred at 
about 10:30 a.m. 

The Utah Wool Grow- 
ers Association vice 
president, who was 

Mr. Barton elected to the post only 
last January, was well known through- 
out Utah and Western agricultural 
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circles. A longtime sheepman, Mr. 
Barton had also served as director and 
chairman of the UWGA marketing com- 
mittee. He had been interested in the 
sheep business since he was a youth. 


Mr. Barton was born July 18, 1922, 
at Manti, Utah, to Alden K. and Hazel 
Jessen Barton. The elder Mr. Barton is 
Utah State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. 

Survivors include his widow, Betty 
Munk Barton; four sons and a daughter, 
David George, Paul Lewis, LaMar 
Alden, Joanne and Clark Munk. Also 
surviving are his parents, a grand- 
mother, three brothers and two sisters. 


Funeral services were conducted 


April 16 at Manti, Utah. 


Pacific International 


Wool Show Resumed 


HE Pacific International Wool Show 

will again hold a show—its 34th— 
in connection with the Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition at Port- 
land, Oregon, from October 17 to 24. 
The show resumes operation after two 
years during which the entire Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition was 
closed. 

At the time the Exposition ceased 
operation, the Pacific International 
Wool Show was one of the largest wool 
shows in the United States, attracting 
fleeces from the entire western area. 
It is staged under sponsorship of the 
Pacific Wool Growers. PWG Assistant 
Manager Bruce E. Arnold is wool show 
superintendent. 

The Pacific International Wool Show 
is strictly a grade show—not a breed 
show. Premiums are offered for the 
best fleeces in the various grades of 
fine, 14-blood, %4-blood, %4-blood, low 
1,-blood and braid wools. 

All State colleges, experiment sta- 
tions and schools are invited to compete 
in the show. Those desiring to enter 
fleeces in the competition may obtain 
information from Mr. B. E. Arnold, 
Pacific Wool Growers, 734 N. W. 14th 
Avenue, Portland 9, Oregon. 


Government to Fingerprint 


All Contract Sheepherders 


Aw temporary contract sheepherders 
who remain in the United States 
longer than one year must be finger- 
printed, the Range Association warns 
sheepmen. 

In a release dated April 8, the Asso- 
ciation said that fingerprinting of 
sheepherders is “in accordance with 
Government regulations.” Association 
officials add that “in the near future, 
all temporary sheepherders will be con- 
tracted by the United States Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service and 
requested to report to local Immigra- 
tion Service offices for fingerprinting.” 

The release also stated Immigration 
Service officials had been informed and 
“completely understand” some herders 
will be unable to visit Immigration 
Service offices for several months. 
Growers are urged, however, to act as 
quickly as possible upon receiving Im- 
migration Service requests for sheep- 
herder fingerprinting. 
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Iwo More Hearings Held on Wilderness Bill; 
Measure Rumored Ready for Committee Vote 


HE National Wilderness Preserva- 

tion Bill, S. 1123, was the subject 
of two recent hearings by the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

At Seattle, Washington, on March 30 
and 31, Senator Jackson of Washington 
conducted a hearing with Senators Moss 
of Utah and Magnuson of Washington 
in attendance as committee members. 
Forty-nine witnesses testified in behalf 
of the proposal and 45 against it. Some 
30 additional statements and 400 let- 
ters and telegrams were filed for the 
record. Sheepmen’s organizations made 
no presentation at this hearing as 
officers of the Washington and Oregon 
Wool Growers Associations had ap- 
peared before the Senate group in the 
Bend, Oregon, hearing last fall. 

At the Phoenix, Arizona, hearing on 
April 2, Secretary H. B. Embach of the 
Arizona Wool Growers Association filed 
a statement covering the opposition of 
members of the Arizona Association to 
the wilderness bill. 

“It seems to me,” Secretary Embach 
stated, “that this legislation would 
strike right at the heart of the multiple- 
use idea of public land management.” 
The bill, he further said, does not pro- 
vide for the approval of States and 
counties where the natural resources 
will be withdrawn or to remunerate 
annually such States and counties for 
the losses of revenues and economic 
development thus incurred. On this 
account it constitutes a serious threat 
to the economy and tax structure of 
the Western States where about 90 per- 
cent of the proposed wilderness area 
would be located. Secretary Embach 
said the proposed measure would seri- 
ously affect Arizona’s economy because 
among the major sources of income for 
1957, mining accounted for $372,641,000, 
tourist trade $225,000,000, and livestock, 
$122,974,000. 

“This bill,” Secretary Embach stated, 
“would seek to set up still another or- 
ganization to be known as the National 
Wilderness Preservation Council, fur- 
ther complicating the picture and creat- 
ing another special interest group with 
costly duplication and overlapping au- 
thority, and naturally added unneces- 
sary costs to Government.” 


The American National Cattlemen’s 
Association also submitted forceful op- 
position to the proposed wilderness bill 
in Phoenix. Its passage, Acting Secre- 
tary David O. Appleton asserted, would 
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give preservation of wilderness legisla- 
tive stature beyond its proper place in 
the multiple-use philosophy in admin- 
istration of public lands. 

Senators Murray of Montana and 
Goldwater of Arizona presided at the 
Phoenix hearing. Senator Goldwater 
expressed opposition to the wilderness 
bill since in his opinion it would do 
exactly what everyone was afraid of. 

Of the 57 witnesses testifying at 
Phoenix, 17 favored the bill and 40 
opposed it. An additional 20 statements 
and numerous letters and telegrams 
were filed for the record. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion did not make an appearance at 
either of the recent hearings but re- 
corded its opposition to S. 1123 in a let- 
ter to the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. Reasons for 
NWGA’s position were outlined in the 
letter along the lines of testimony pre- 
sented by Immediate Past President 
Don Clyde in the Salt Lake hearing last 


fall. Senator Jackson said in Seattle 
the committee would probably hold one 
further hearing in Washington, D. C., 
in May. If such a hearing is set, the 
National Association will ask for an 
opportunity to present further testi- 
mony at that time. 

According to a recent press statement 
the Senate Committee is considering a 
compromise which would require Con- 
gressional approval before any piece of 
land could be put into the wilderness 
system. This amendment is being 
opposed by wilderness groups. 

There is some indication that the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs will vote on the bill late 
in May or early June. A difference of 
opinion exists as to the outcome. One 
press statement indicates that on ac- 
count of the controversial nature of the 
bill, it will not be voted out by the com- 
mittee. Another opinion recently ex- 
pressed is that the bill has a fifty-fifty 
chance with the committee. 


Internal Revenue Code Revision OK’s 


Tax Deductions for Brush Clearance 


XPENDITURES made for the period- 

ic clearing of brush from productive 
grazing land in order to maintain the 
growth of grass are deductible as ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses of the 
livestock man’s business under Section 
162 of the Internal Revenue Code rather 
than under Section 175. This is the 
decision recently made known in the 
Revenue Ruling 59-42, according to 
Stephen H. Hart, attorney for the Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee. Sec- 
tion 175 of the Code specifically 
provides that expenditures made for 
soil and water conservation are deduct- 
ible under that Section. 

“For a number of years prior to the 
enactment of Section 175,” Mr. Hart 
states, “stockmen had been having con- 
siderable difficulty with their revenue 
agents with respect to this brush clear- 
ance matter. Many agents were re- 
quiring stockmen to capitalize the cost 
of this brush clearance and were re- 
fusing to allow such capitalized ex- 
penditures to be depreciated. In order 
to put an end to this inequitable ap- 
proach by revenue agents, the words 
eradication of brush were included by 


Congress as an example of an activity 
which came within the scope of Section 
175. The principal disadvantage of de- 
ductions under Section 175 is that they 
are limited to 25 percent of the tax- 
payer’s income from farming in any 
year, and income from farming does not 
include cash rentals. Section 162 has 
no such limit.” 


In the new ruling the Internal Rev- 
enue Service has formally recognized 
the fact that brush clearing activities 
constitute repairs, so the cost of such 
clearance is deductible as an ordinary 
and necessary business expense. 

“The ruling seems to imply,” Mr. 
Hart explains, “that Section 175 is re- 
served for more drastic brush eradica- 
tion, such as a complete overhaul of 
pasture lands, where the expense would 
be of a more sizable nature than that 
for more or less routine and recurring 
brush removal. The combination of this 
ruling with Section 175 should prove 
of great value to stockmen.” 

The clearing of brush from land that 
has never been productive is considered 
a capital expenditure. 
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Boost Profits . re 


Winter Replacement Ewe 
Lambs on Irrigated Farms 


By A. F. VASS 


Professor of Agricultural Economics 
University of Wyoming 


IINTERING of ewe lambs to be used 
for replacement in breeding bands 
in the most profitable manner is of 
major economic importance to wool 
growers using rugged winter ranges. 
The use of cold, wide-open, wind- 
swept ranges with scant, dry vegetation 
is extremely unfavorable for proper 
growth and development of young, rel- 
atively delicate ewe lambs which later 
make up the breeding band on which 
wool growers depend for successful 
production of wool and lambs. 


Three Success Factors 


Detailed economic studies of hun- 
dreds of sheep ranches, involving some 
two million sheep, show three major 
factors making for success or failure: 
1, lamb crop; 2, weight of the lambs, 
and 3, pounds of wool per sheep. 

In one Red Desert study of 60 wool 
growers, it was found that 16 had lamb 
crops of less than 72 percent. Of these 
only three were making a six percent 
return on investments, whereas the re- 
maining 13 made less than six percent. 
Some 24 operators had a lamb crop 
above 84 percent. Of these 16 made 
more than six percent on their invest- 
ment and only eight made less than six 
percent. The five operators ranking 
highest in returns on investment had 
lamb crops ranging from 88 to 98 per- 
cent. Weight of lambs and wool clip 
per sheep showed the same general 
relationship to profit and loss as did the 
lamb crop. 


Keep Ewes Growing 


One practical method for increasing 
the lamb crop, as well as weight of 
lambs and wool clip, is to keep replace- 
ment ewe lambs growing at a healthy 
rate during the first wintering period of 
life. This is done, not by putting on 
gains in the feedlot of .25 to .30 pound 
daily, but rather by a daily gain of 
about .12 to .16 pound, depending on 
normal weight of lambs at the start 
of the wintering period. 

Proper growth and development of re- 
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placement ewe lambs during the winter- 
ing season will have a marked influence 
on their lamb crops and pounds of lamb 
and wool produced during the four and 
more years they will be in the breeding 
band. 

That many ewe lambs do not make 
satisfactory growth during winter 
months on cold, arid range with scant, 
dry forage is proved by their spring- 
time weights which may be very little 
more than fall weights had _ been. 
Ranchers’ reports indicate that in many 
cases replacement ewes weigh less in 
the spring than they did the previous 
fall. Average range ewe lambs weigh- 
ing 65 to 75 pounds in the fall should 
put on an average daily gain of about 
.12 to .16 pound during the 180-day win- 
tering period. Well-wintered lambs 
yield a pound or more of wool and 20 
to 28 pounds more lamb than poorly 
wintered ewe lambs. 

One of the most practical methods of 
raising well-developed replacement ewe 
lambs is to winter them on irrigated 
farms in or near winter range areas. 
This is usually handled on a contract 
between the wool grower and the 
farmer. 


‘Profitable for Both’ 


A contract for wintering lambs should 
be profitable for both farmer and 
rancher. The irrigation farmer has rel- 
atively cheap forage and feed, pro- 
tected quarters and his management 
and labor available during winter 
months. The range wool grower has re- 
placement ewe lambs, but relatively 
little satisfactory winter feed or pro- 
tection for their best growth and 
development. Feed becomes’ rather 
expensive by the time it is delivered to 
the winter range. 

Lambs should not be wintered on a 
fattening ration. Putting on .25 to .30 
pound daily gain requires more concen- 
trated and expensive feeds and results 
in lambs fitted for slaughter rather 
than for coming summer months on the 
range. The winter ration should be one 
that will use cheaper types of feed and 
yet produce healthy, vigorous lambs 
that are in condition to go out on spring 
grasses and make excellent gains. 


A careful cost study of wintering 68- 
pound ewe lambs for 180 days on irri- 
gated farms in Wyoming’s Green River 
Basin during 1958 shows total cost per 
lamb was $4.80 or approximately 80 
cents per month. The farmer, in the 
above case, kept lambs growing and put- 
ting on average daily gains of .12 pound. 

There are several different kinds of 
contracts possible between range wool 
growers and farmers for “growing out” 
replacement ewe lambs: 


Contracts Available 


1. The wool grower turns over to the 
farmer three ewe lambs in the fall and 
gets back two long-yearlings the fol- 
lowing fall. This arrangement would 
not be too unfavorable to either party 
if the contract called for at least a 70 
percent increase in the weight of ewe 
lambs and allowed the wool grower to 
make his selection from the flock at the 
year’s end. It would not be satisfactory 
to the average farmer who is short of 
summer pasture and busy with summer 
crop work. 

2. A second contract is for the wool 
grower to turn over to the farmer in 
the fall a given number of pounds of 
ewe lamb, and the following fall take 
back the same number of pounds of 
long-yearling replacement ewes. The 
wool grower is given his choice of the 
long-yearling replacement ewes. This 
may be a fairly good plan for the wool 
grower when he is short of satisfactory 
winter range and when there is a clause 
pertaining to normal weight gains. It 
is not, as a rule, a satisfactory plan for 
the farmer for the same reasons given 
in contract number one. 


‘Stipulated Fee’ Contract 


3. Ewe lambs are turned over to the 
farmer to be wintered at a stipulated 
fee per month with no provisions re- 
garding loss or gain in weight of lambs. 
This method often results in lambs not 
receiving sufficient feed to make nor- 
mal, healthy growth. 

4. Another contract calls for the 
farmer wintering lambs to receive a 
fixed amount for each pound put on. 
This type contract places all emphasis 
on pounds gained. Consequently, the 
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farmer gives lambs a fattening rather 
than growing ration, which requires 
concentrated, expensive feeds. This re- 
sults in fat, heavy lambs in the spring 
ready for slaughter. These lambs, when 
turned out on early spring range grass, 
tend to lose rather than gain weight. 
The fattening of the ewe lamb to be 
used for breeding purposes is detri- 
mental to her later usefulness. This 
plan is expensive both for the wool 
grower and farmer. 


Profitable Program 


5. The following contract is based 
on a combination of so much per head 
for maintenance and so much per pound 
for gain. The contract has two aims: 
1—to pay the farmer for maintenance 
and, in addition, for pounds of gain he 
is able to put on lambs with less con- 
centrated, less expensive feeds, and 2— 
to encourage him to put on cheaper 
growing gains. 

The farmer is allowed three cents 
per pound based on the initial weight 
of the band of ewe lambs, and 14 cents 
per pound for the gain, based on the 


pounds of difference between final and 
initial weight of the lot. The rancher 
stands half the death loss up to three 
percent. The average daily gain per 
lamb during the wintering period should 
not be less than .12 and not more than 
.16 pound. Some wool growers may pre- 
fer larger daily gains where lambs are 
larger than those on Wyoming’s Red 
Desert. 

For every .02 pound increase in aver- 
age daily gain above .16 pound, the 
farmer receives one cent less per pound 
than the 14 cents on the total gain of 
the lot. 

If for example, the lamb’s average 
daily gain is .20 pound, or .04 pound 
above the .16 pound maximum allowed, 
the farmer receives two cents less than 
the 14 cents, or 12 cents per pound on 
the total gain of the lot. 

For every .01 pound decrease in aver- 
age daily gain below .12 pound, the 
farmer receives one cent less per pound 
of gain on the total lot. If average daily 
gain was .08 pound instead of the .12 
pound minimum, or .04 pound below 
minimum, the farmer would receive 
four cents less than the 14 cents, or 


COST' OF YOUNG REPLACEMENT EWES IN THE FALL 
1958 


Rancher’s Year Long Expenses: 


Value 68-pound ewe lamb @ $22.50 per cwt.? 


$250...... 
$250 


Labor—Herder 12 months @ 
Other labor 6 months @ 

Supplies for labor 

Death loss @ 6 percent 


Wintering cost 6 months on farm @ 80¢ p 


2 SUT Se ee eee eee 
Grazing leases, fees, and fee 


Gas, oil for trucks, cars, and machinery 


Ranch supplies and miscellaneous 


Wintered Wintered 
on on 
Ranch Farm 





. $15.30 $15.30 
3.21 

yi 

92 


54 
.76 
44 
4 


Depreciation and repair, buildings and improvements 16 


Depreciation 
General property tax on $28.80 @ 


Interest on investment $28.80 @ 5 
Interest on investment $24.00 @ 5 


Total Cost 


Receipts—wool 6.4 pounds (@ 56¢ 
Farm wintered 7.8 pounds @ 56¢ 
Cost 96.8 pound replacement ewe 
Cost 118.4 pound replacement ewe 
Annual carrying cost total $9.12 


Cost of replacement per cwt. 


$3.58 wool 
Wintered on farm $10.68—$4.37 wool. 


and repair, machinery and equipment 24 
1.25 percent... ; 36 
General property tax on $24.00 @ 1.25 percent 
percent 
percent 


1.44 
1.20 


$25.98 


$24.42 


$ 3.58 
$ 4.37 

20.84 
21.61 

5.54 
6.31 


21.53 18.25 


For an additional 77¢ cost the rancher has a 118.4-pound, well-developed ewe 
instead of a 96.8-pound, poorly-developed ewe. 

iCost items will vary above and below specific figures given depending on the 
percent of federally controlled lands, investment per sheep unit, labor, and other 


factors. 


2Average ranch cost of producing the lamb in 1958. 
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10 cents per pound on the total gain of 
the band. 

The table below gives the advantages 
and disadvantages of wintering replace- 
ment ewe lambs on open range and on 
the farm when cost of the latter is $4.80 
for the six-month period, October 15th 
to April 15th. Lambs wintered on the 
farm average .12 pound of gain per day, 
or 21.6 pounds for the entire period. 
Lambs wintered on open range made 
practically no gain. 

The first column shows the annual 
carrying cost per ewe lamb to ranchers 
when lambs are wintered on the range. 

The second column shows the cost to 
ranchers when ewe lambs are wintered 
on the farm. 

Expense Breakdown 


The 68-pound ewe lambs are valued 
at $22.50 per hundredweight, or $15.30. 
All costs are at 1958 levels. The greater 
part of the $4.80 farm wintering cost 
to ranchers is compensated for by a 
reduction in labor, supplies for labor, 
grazing costs and feed, interest and 
taxes on ranch investment, etc. 

Annual carrying cost of the ewe 
lamb was $9.12 when ranch wintered 
and $10.68 when farm wintered—a dif- 
ference of $1.56 per lamb. 

Wool from farm wintered lambs gave 
a 79 cents greater return. In the case 
of ranch wintering, the value of each 
lamb was $15.30, plus the annual carry- 
ing cost, less credit for wool, or $20.84 
for each long-yearling ewe entering the 
breeding flock. The cost of lambs win- 
tered on the farm was $21.61. 

The six months’ wintering on the 
farm saves ranchers approximately 
$1.60 for labor; 36 cents in supplies for 
labor; 23 cents for death losses (ranch- 
ers stand one-half wintering death 
losses up to three percent); 25 cents 
in grazing fees, leases, and feed; 22 
cents for oil and gas; 14 cents for ranch 
supplies and miscellaneous items; 14 
cents for depreciation and repairs on 
buildings, machinery, and equipment; 
and 30 cents for interest and taxes on 
investment. 

Wool growers spend $4.80 for farm 
wintering and save $3.24 on ranch win- 
tering. For the $1.56 additional cost 
growers receive 1.4 pounds more wool, 
valued at 79 cents, and a 115.4-pound 
breeding ewe, instead of a poorly devel- 
oped 96.8-pound ewe. 

The lamb crop percentage will be 
higher. Lambs from well-developed re- 
placement ewes will be heavier than 
those from poorly developed ewes. If 
the lamb crop is 10 percent higher, 
lambs five percent heavier, and the wool 
clip one-half pound more from farm- 
wintered replacement ewes, the increase 
in annual gross income would be about 
$2 per ewe for each of the four follow- 
ing years that she is in the breeding 
flock. 
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Retired Wool Grower Editor 


Honored at Testimonial Dinner 


RENE Young, veteran editor of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER whose 
retirement was announced last January 
at the 94th Annual NWGA convention 
at Portland, Oregon, formally stepped 
down from her long-held post April 1. 

Miss Young, who had actively served 
the NWGA for 41 years, will continue 
with the Association in an advisory ca- 
pacity during her retirement. 

On April 11, she was honored by fam- 
ily members, fellow workers and friends 
at a dinner held at Log Haven in Mill- 
creek Canyon near Salt Lake City. 


In brief formal ceremonies following 
the dinner, Don Clyde, American Sheep 
Producers Council president, and Edwin 
E. Marsh, NWGA executive-secretary, 
praised the long years of valuable serv- 
ice given the sheep industry by Miss 
Young. Each speaker cited the retiring 
editor’s ability, efficiency and “know- 
how,” and was lavish in his praise of 
Miss Young’s judgment and ability to 
make wise decisions. Both speakers 
testified she “will be missed greatly.” 

During the course of the evening, 
Miss Young was also presented several 
gifts. 

One, a scrapbook, contained more 
than 30 letters from NWGA officials, 
officers of State wool growers associa- 
tions, and members of the NWGA office 
force. Each letter extended best wishes 
and expressed the high esteem in which 
the former editor was held by its author. 


Another gift, a unique “spur” pin, 
was presented to Miss Young in behalf 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 


IRENE YOUNG 
... given keepsake 


Association. A letter accompanying the 
pin read: 

“It has long been a tradition here, 
when someone dear leaves our midst, to 
present them with a spur. ... The 
members felt they could not let Miss 
Young leave without receiving our tra- 
ditional spur.” 

Members of the office staff presented 
Miss Young with a set of crystal jewel- 
ry. 
Those in attendance at the dinner 
other than Miss Young were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Murray Whitney; Mr. and Mrs. 
Jed Henrie; John Whitney; Orson Spen- 
cer Whitney; Mr. and Mrs. Don Clyde; 
Edwin E. Marsh; Mrs. Bulia H. Ander- 
son; Judy Anderson; Gladys Mike; 
Helen Nebeker; Farrell T. Wankier, Jr.; 
T. R. Capener and Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
DeMann. 


Enjoying a chuckle at the dinner honoring retiring NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER Editor Irene Young are from left to right: Miss 
Young, Don Clyde, Mrs. Clyde and Edwin E. Marsh. 


OS OSM OO OS OS OS 
TO SET THE RECORDS STRAIGHT 


HE statement has been made that I 

have been editor of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER for 41 years. This is 
not correct. I have worked on the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER ever 
since my employment on June 1, 1918. 
Dr. S. W. McClure was editor of the 
magazine then. He was succeeded by 
F. R. Marshall, National Association 
secretary, in 1920. In 1924 I was made 
assistant editor of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER; in 1943 I became co- 
editor with J. M. Jones, National Asso- 
ciation secretary, and in 1955 I was 
made editor. 

—Irene Young 
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Advisory Board Council 
Holds Annual Meeting 


HE National Advisory Board Council 
held its 19th annual meeting at 
Washington, D. C., February 24 to 27. 
The Council meets at least once an- 
nually to advise the Bureau of Land 
Management on current problems affect- 
ing the use of Federally owned range 
land in the Western States. 


Discuss Proposed Amendments 


During the meeting, the Council de- 
voted most of its time to a discussion 
of proposed amendments to the Federal 
Range Code for Grazing Districts, the 
regulations under which the Federal 
range is governed. 

It also considered such matters as the 
administration of lands recently trans- 
ferred to the BLM from the Department 
of Agriculture, the determination of 
grazing capacity, the allowance of range 
forage for wildlife, and various land 
dispositions affecting the use of Federal 
land for grazing. 


Resolutions Adopted 


During the meeting, the Council 
adopted a number of resolutions among 
which were the favoring of Federal 
legislation to affirm Western water 
rights, the deferring of action upon 
wilderness legislation until the recently 
appointed Outdoor Recreation § Re- 
sources Review Commission has had an 
opportunity to issue a report, and urg- 
ing legislation to amend the desert 
homestead law in order to preclude 
entries involving the use of ground 
water for irrigation until a reliable de- 
termination has been made of the 
available supply. 
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Selecting Rams? 


Beware of Judging Strictly by Size 


By 
JACK L. RUTTLE! 
and 
GEORGE M. SIDWELL2 


United States Department 
of Agriculture 


HEN viewing a pen of rams, proba- 

bly the most eye-catching trait is 
size. This is usually true regardless 
of what the circumstances may be, 
whether it is a livestock show or a pen 
of rams from which sires are to be 
chosen. 

The tendency to examine more closely 
the larger rams in a pen is certainly a 
wise one and not to be discouraged 
from a breeder’s standpoint. Size is 
certainly important in any sheep enter- 
prise, for the size of both the sire and 
dam is reflected in the offspring and 
resulting returns from both lamb and 
wool. The larger animals will wean 
more pounds of lamb and shear more 
wool. 


Many Factors to Watch 


When choosing or selecting sires 
there are many factors to be con- 
sidered. The type or breed one chooses 
to produce is largely determined by 
the environment under which one oper- 
ates. That is, the breed that will make 
you the most money will be one that is 
adapted to your area. 

When the breed is decided upon, and 
sires are to be selected, there are sev- 
eral basic points to consider. First, 
and very important, under what con- 
ditions were the rams raised? Have 
they been pen fed or were they on the 
range and foraging for themselves? 
This should not be overlooked since it 
has a large effect on several traits. 


Fed Rams Lose Weight 


P. E. Neale of the New Mexico 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in 
comparing fed rams with range rams, 
found that fed rams had 23 percent 
more body weight and 33 percent more 
clean wool. So, if the rams selected 
have been fed previously and you plan 
on running them under range condi- 
tions, you can expect them to decrease 
somewhat for these two traits. 

However, along with size and wool 
production, age of the rams should be 


Southwestern Range and 


1Animal Husbandman, 
Fort Wingate, New 


Sheep Breeding Laboratory, 
Mexico. : 
2Head, Breeding and Physiology Section, Sheep, Goat 
and Fur Animal Research Branch, AHD, ARC, 


Beltsville, Maryland. 
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Yearling rams, like the one above, should 
be given an advantage when making selec- 
tions. He has not reached the age of maxi- 
mum size and production. 


considered. Often the larger animal in 
a group of potential sires is older than 
the rest. It certainly isn’t fair to com- 
pare a yearling ram to a three or four 
year old and expect him to be equal. 
The three or four year old has probably 
reached his peak of production in wool 
and body weight while the yearling has 
two or three years to go. 

The questions a breeder is faced with 
in selecting from a group of rams of 
varying ages are: how much should he 
add to a yearling’s body weight, staple 
length, grease and clean fleece weights 
to compare him to an older ram? How 
will age affect grade of wool? 


Age Affects Wool Grade 


Wilson (1956) found in working with 
several breeds of sheep that age does 
affect grade or spinning count. Rams 
of Targhee and Columbia breeding be- 
came about one to two spinning counts 
coarser with each year of age, up to two 
or three years old. Rambouillet rams 
in the same study became about one 
spinning count coarser from one to 
two years of age, with only a slight 
change in older groups. 

Studies of records on rams at the 
Southwestern Range and Sheep Breed- 
ing Laboratory, Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico, indicate that the effect of age 
on ram traits is considerable. 

This laboratory is operated by the 
Agricultural Research Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the New Mexico Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, State 
College, New Mexico. Records studied 
were part of the routine measurements 
taken on all sheep at the laboratory. 


The rams were run under range con- 


ditions and received supplemental feed 
only at breeding and during severe 
storms. 

Data obtained from these rams 
should be applicable to other sheep in 
the Southwest which are maintained 
under similar conditions. Traits in- 
volved in the study were: body weight, 
staple length, grease fleece weight, and 
clean fleece weight. Records on these 
traits were available for 703 rams and 
were taken during the years 1951 
through 1956. Age groups represented 
were from yearling to six years old. 

The greatest effect age had on ram 
traits was from yearling age to two 
years old, with the largest increase or 
gain in these four traits being made in 
that one year. Similar findings were 
reported by Terrill (1950) on a study 
made in Idaho. 

For the rams in this study, staple 
length was least affected by age, and 
probably few mistakes in selection will 
be made if little attention is paid to 
age of ram for this trait. 


What Age Affects 


However, large differences were 
found for body weight, grease fleece 
weight, and clean fleece weight. After 
the rams reached three years of age, 
clean fleece weight and grease fleece 
weight began declining with each 
additional year of age. Body weight 
continued to increase, but the increase 
was less with each year of age. It was 
noticed that in spite of the further 
increase in body weight, clean fleece 
weight and yield of clean wool de- 
creased at the same time. 

The peak of production for these 
rams came at three years of age for 
all traits studied except body weight. 
However, the age of maximum produc- 
tion will vary with the type of environ- 
ment and under other conditions these 
same rams might not have reached their 
peak until four or five years of age. 


Based on Records 


The differences due to age for the 
traits in the accompanying table are 
not meant as a hard and fast rule by 
which all sheep may be measured. They 
are based on six years’ records and are 
no doubt influenced by the environment 
of each of these years. However, they 
do serve to show the importance of 
adjusting these traits for age. This 
is particularly true of yearling rams 


(Continued on page 39) 
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By WILLIAM McGREGOR 


President, Washington Wool Growers 
Association, at the 94th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Oregon, January 28, 
1959 


OMINIC* has told about sheep pro- 

duction in New Zealand. I will talk 
about marketing of wool and lamb. 
Since there is only a short time to cover 
so large a subject, I will hit only the 
high spots of the marketing system, par- 
ticularly as it differs from that of the 
U. S. 

New Zealand produces about five mil- 
lion pounds of wool each year. It is the 
biggest item in the country’s export 
trade—bigger than either meat or dairy 
products, the other major exports. 

From the farm, wool usually goes to 
a stock company or stock agent for 
classing and selling. The livestock 
company, or stock agent, is an institu- 
tion unlike anything in the United 
States, or, rather, like several U. S. 
institutions rolled into one. 

The stock agent acts as a commission 
buyer and seller of livestock, wool han- 
dler and seller, general store, purchas- 
ing agent and banker. He does all the 
farmer’s selling and buying and ad- 
vances him money for operation. He 
also performs numerous personal serv- 
ices—all for a commission. 

Many stock companies also run wool 
warehouses and generally take charge 
of the clip after it leaves the farm. 
grade 
How- 
losing 
being 


Some large operators class or 
their clips on the shearing floor. 
ever, this practice seems to be 
favor and even larger clips are 
classed at warehouses. 

The grower has several choices of 

*Dominic Eyherabide, immediate past 
president of the California Wool Growers 
Association, accompanied Mr. McGregor on 
the New Zealand tour. His report appeared 
in the April issue of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER. 
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A farmer, assisted by 
his dogs, moves a flock 
of Romney sheep over 
the rolling hills of 
Akaroa, South Island. 
Careful husbandry of 
grass, which grows the 
year around, is respon- 
sible for the abundance 
of food and high con- 
centration of stock. 


the ware- 
“as is,” 
have it 
sold 


how his wool is handled in 
house. He may have it sold 
without grading, or he may 
graded and kept separate to be 
under his own brand. Usually, however, 
the clip will be “binned.” 

In binning, the clip is separated into 
its component Each class is 
placed in a bin with wool of the same 
class from other growers. A record is 
kept of the number of pounds of each 
class coming from a particular clip. 
When binned lots are sold, each grower 
is credited with the value of the amount 
of his wool that went into the binned lot. 

The New Zealand system of wool 
classes is rather complicated—1000 
different classes are recognized. I have 
a grade sheet from Dalgety’s, one of the 
wool houses, listing almost 400 classes. 
When a grower’s wool is sold, he is sent 
a grade sheet showing how much wool 
of each class he had, for how much it 
sold, and what his total remittance is. 
No grower has all 400 classes of wool in 
his clip, but 15 to 30 classes are not 
uncommon. 

The actual classing is roughly what 
we would call fleece grading; that is, 
the bulk of the fleece determines the 
Since these fleeces have had 


classes. 


class. 


Pictured here is one 
of the large wool ware- 
houses at Wellington. 
The bales, awaiting sale 
and shipment, are 
opened to enable wool 
graders and 
buyers to examine the 
product. 


overseas 


McGregor Tel ls 


.. NEW ZEALAND 


At 94th Annual 


skirts and pieces removed during shear- 
ing, the fleece is fairly uniform. 

Classes are based on spinning count, 
length of fiber, style or quality, and 
shrink. If, for instance, a classer puts 
64-70’s staple into a class called “10,” 
he would also have a series of sub 
classes starting with “10-AA” and run- 
ning down to “10-D.” Class “10-AA” 
would be his best wool—light shrinking, 
with excellent style. As classes proceed 
down the alphabet from AA to D, wool 
would be heavy shrinking, poor style, 
burry, etc. 

Considering the number of factors 
affecting wool value, it is not surprising 
that New Zealand has so many grades. 
The class name of the wool is used to 
assemble wools of very similar kinds 
and is not intended to describe the wool 
exactly. All wool is sold after inspec- 
tion by buyers and not by class specifi- 
cations. 

After classing, wool is rebaled and 
the bales are assembled in lots on the 
showroom floor for buyers’ inspection. 
The front of the bale is opened and 
wool is pulled out so that it may be 
easily seen and handled. The buyer is 
provided with a catalogue describing 
each lot. After he inspects the wool, 
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beepmen of Vast 


EEP INDUSTRY . 


GA Convention 


he makes a notation in his catalogue 
of its estimated value. 

The following day the wools are sold 
at auction in an entirely different lo- 
cation. Buyers work from notations 
made in their catalogues the previous 
day. Wool is sold one lot at a time. 
Selling is very fast—the entire ware- 
house stock being sold in a day. 

A grower may put a reserve price on 
his wool: If his price is not- reached, 
the wool goes back to the vrarehouse 
for future sale. All this transpires 
without a sales commission being 
charged. This apparently does not hap- 
pen very often. 

The New Zealand Wool Commission 
supports the market at times by buying 
lots which are thought to be selling 
too low. The expectation is that the 
Commission will sell the wool later on 
a better market, thus keeping a perpet- 
ual fund available for market support. 

Wool auctions are held regularly, but 
not frequently. Most wool houses have 
four or five sales annually, arranging 
schedules so that buyers may attend all 
sales. 

There is a great deal of handling of 
wool under this system, which is ex- 
pensive. However, the volume of wool 
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A load of baled wool is 
shown here on a Wel- 
lington dock, waiting to 
be loaded aboard an 
ocean - going steamer. 
Some 95 percent of 
New Zealand’s wool 
is exported. 


handled enables warehouses to keep 
the cost down to a reasonable level. The 
cost to growers for binning, showing 
and selling is approximately four to 
five cents. If less is done to the wool 
the cost will also be less. 

A high percentage of New Zealand 
fleece wools are sold in this way. It is 
not, however, the only way to sell wool. 
A grower may send wool directly to the 
London market, if he thinks he may get 
a better price. He may also sell direct 
in the country. 

One advantage of selling direct is 
that buyers pay cash while several 
months may pass before wool is re- 
classed and sold in a warehouse. How- 
ever, producers generally prefer the 
auction system for two reasons. First, 
by binning, growers are able to get to- 
gether large quantities of uniform wool. 
This is an attractive situation to buy- 
ers and stimulates good competition. 
Secondly, by selling at auction, growers 
feel they receive full market value for 
their wool. 

Turning now to marketing of lamb, 
there are several features of the New 
Zealand marketing system which seem 
peculiar to an American. These differ- 
ences are easily explained, however, if 


Buyers bid on New 
Zealand wool at a sale 
conducted at the Wel- 
lington Town Hall. New 
Zealand wool selling 
methods differ greatly 
from those used in the 
United States. 


it is remembered that the New Zea- 
land lamb market is largely an export 
market. A very small part of the lamb 
crop is consumed at home. After a lamb 
is killed it is anywhere from six weeks 
to six months or longer before it is 
eaten. The New Zealand lamb market, 
therefore, does not reflect day-to-day 
changes in the overseas market. Freez- 
ing plants buy on a schedule of prices 
published weekly. These may not change 
for several weeks at a time. All freez- 
ing plants pay exactly the same price 
for the same kind of lamb. The decision 
to sell to one plant rather than another, 
therefore, is based largely on con- 
venience of delivery. 

Another peculiarity of the New Zea- 
land livestock market, from an Ameri- 
can point of view, is that all livestock 
is bought on a “net” or “grade and 
yield” basis. Nothing is sold on live 
weight. Even in talking about livestock 
on the hoof terms of net weight are 
used. Livestock buyers working in the 
country buy by the head on the basis of 
their estimate of yield when the animal 
is dressed. New Zealanders are quite 
happy with this system and see no vir- 
tue in the American “on the hoof” 
prices. 

Following is a price schedule from a 
Wellington paper and some of the prices 
in effect for the week ending January 
17, 1959: 
Pounds N. Z. Price U.S. Price 

pence cents 

21% 25 
1914 223, 
36-42 17 19% 
43-50 15 1744 
50 and over 13 15 

From this schedule it is evident that 
the English market demands a very 
light lamb and that weight is very im- 
portant in determining price. The cost 
of meat landed in the United States 
would be about 10 cents higher than 
the schedule. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Salt Lake's Hogar—A Hostel for Basque Herdsmen 


OU don’t have to be an oil-rich 
Texan to find lodgings in Salt Lake 
City’s most discriminating hostelry, but 
being a sheep-rich Texan might help. 
If your family happened to come 
from Biscay, the unique province in the 
north of Spain, your warm welcome is 
almost assured. 

Since 1927, Senor Juan Landa—now 
Mr. John Landa—has maintained the 
dignified Hogar Hotel at 126 South 
First West as a reception center and 
pension for Basque sheepmen of the 
Intermountain West. In Spanish, hogar 
means hearth, and that is exactly what 
this place has been to the more than 
550 Basque shepherds Mr. Landa has 
helped to bring to the United States. 
During the last 32 years he has acted 
as their sponsor, hiring agent, post- 
master, interpreter, and congenial inn- 
keeper. 

Sheep ranchers in all the Mountain 
States have come to recognize the 
Hogar as the clearing house for these 
uniquely qualified herdsmen, to whom 
years of solitude and rough living 
present no particular difficulties. Con- 
stant offers of jobs for such persons 
arrive at the Hogar. Mr. Landa esti- 
mates an unfulfilled demand for ap- 
proximately 150 such persons exists in 
this area alone. 

However, due to the change in im- 
migration regulations which now pre- 
vents such contract laborers from 
becoming U.S. citizens or from remain- 
ing in this country for more than three 
years, he no longer encourages Basques 
to come here for shepherding jobs. 

For those who are here, however, and 
want a friendly game of mus, a lively 
card game of Vizcayo, the Hogar is 
always open. 

Meals served there include dishes 
practically unobtainable elsewhere in 
the region; a typical lunch possibly 
being Basque bean soup, fried barra- 
cude, or arroz con pollo. Even squid is 
obtained by Mrs. Landa at the Japanese 
fish market around the corner. It is 
stuffed and served in its own ink—and 
tastes a great deal better than it 
sounds. 

After first coming to the United 
States in 1912, Mr. Landa returned 
briefly to his birthplace of Guernica- 
“long enough to go broke and get mar- 
ried,” he says with a grin. 

Once back in this country with his 
bride, Claudia, he acquired the Hogar, 
then a fine residence, from John F. 
Bennett, father of Utah’s senior United 
States senator. 
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As owners of the Hogar Hotel, John and 
Claudia Landa have been hosts to Basque 
sheepherders since 1927. 


Mr. and Mrs. Landa have raised two 
youngsters of their own, John, Jr., and 
Maria, now resident in California. One 
of their proudest memories is_ that 
their daughter, an accomplished dancer, 
traveled over 100,000 miles during 
World War II entertaining troops. 

Being an ardent student of the little- 
known history of his unique race, Mr. 
Landa can tell you in a soft Castillian 
accent that, strangely enough, his for- 
bears were apparently more related to 
the Irish and Welsh than the Spanish. 
Preserved in a frame on his desk is a 
dried leaf from the Holy Tree of 
Guernica, beneath which the first 


The stately Hogar was once the residence 
of John F. Bennett, father of Utah’s 
U. S. Senator Wallace F. Bennett. 


democratic government of that region 
was formed. 

Most of all, his interest lies in the 
welfare of the persons who form the 
constantly changing family passing 
through the Hogar. Its 20 guest rooms 
are almost always filled, but the Landas 
solicit no general trade. 

Their generosity is returned a hun- 
dredfold: ask any of the quiet, colorful 
gentlemen tending flocks in the remote 
highlands of the West where they live 
when they are not in their lonely wag- 
ons and they tell you almost without 
exception — and rather proudly—‘“el 
Hogar, patron.” 


Two New Scrapie Outbreaks Reported 


© sg new outbreaks of scrapie were 
reported by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in its Animal Morbidity 
Report for February 1959. 

One of the new outbreaks occurred 
in Kentucky and the other in Illinois. 
These bring to five the number of cases 
recently diagnosed. The three previous 
cases were reported in California, Ore- 
gon and Illinois. 

In reaction to current outbreaks, Gov- 
ernor Edmund G. Brown of California 
approved an emergency regulation of 
the California Department of Agricul- 
ture prohibiting the entry into Califor- 
nia of sheep from the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The regulation was made, according 


to the California Department of Agri- 
culture, on the basis of information 
received from the National Scrapie 
Study Group and members of the Cali- 
fornia sheep industry that “there con- 
tinues to be sheep in the Dominion of 
Canada which have been exposed to 
scrapie.” 

The USDA Morbidity Report also lists 
78 new cases of psoroptic scabies 
throughout the country. 

Of the 78 cases, one was in New 
York; four in Pennsylvania; one in 
Virginia; four in West Virginia; 24 in 
Illinois; three in Indiana; one in Mich- 
igan; six in Ohio; 10 in Iowa; nine in 
Minnesota; one in Kansas; eight in 
Missouri; and six in Indiana. 
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Termination of Grading... 


(Continued from page 16) 


As previously stated, Government 
grading specifications do not reflect 
such qualities as tenderness and flavor. 
These are factors largely determined 
by breeding and feeding. Research 
projects are now under way to deter- 
mine the palatability of lambs of var- 
ious breeds and cross-breeds, of varying 
ages, and raised under different feed 
conditions. We greatly appreciate the 
work of the Department of Agriculture 
and the colleges in furthering this re- 
search. It is a long step toward the 
development and marketing of the most 
desirable lamb carcasses. 


However, unless the results of this 
research can be reduced to a very simple 
formula, the grading process will be 
made more complex and the present 
errors and variations in human judg- 
ment will be further accentuated. The 
human element factor is already recog- 
nized as one of the big problems in Gov- 
ernment grading. 

We firmly believe that Federal grad- 
ing is injurious to the efficient mer- 
chandising of lamb for these reasons: 

1. Grading specifications are unreal- 
istic in that they cause production of 
over-fat, over-fed, wastey lambs. 

2. Lamb grading has failed in its pur- 
pose to create a uniform product for the 
consumer. 

3. Federal grading is used as an ex- 
cuse to beat down live prices. Buyers 
claim they can not pay more for lambs 
because they are not certain how they 
will grade on a dressed basis. In fact, 
we have a feeling that there are times in 
our thin lamb market that retailers buy- 
ing by grade specifications on bid or by 
telephone can depress the market more 
than if they bought by personal inspec- 
tion of the coolers and by dealing on 
the merit of the lambs. 

4. Inability of packers to properly 
service trade requirements for U. S. 
Choice lambs narrows potential con- 
suming outlets and restricts merchan- 
dising to the detriment of producers 
and feeders. 

5. Grading specifications do not re- 
flect consumer preference and the mar- 
ket value of the carcass. During certain 
periods of the year “U. 8. Good” car- 
casses sell higher than “U. S. Choice” 
55- to 65-pound carcasses. 

6. Many factors in breeding and feed- 
ing go into the palatability of a lamb 
carcass. Even if it is found possible 
through research to measure these fac- 
tors, the grading will become more dif- 
ficult and the possibilities of error 
through human judgment will be fur- 
ther increased. 


7. Only about one-third of the lamb 
slaughter is Federally graded. How- 
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ever, the adverse effects of grading are 
being felt on the entire tonnage mar- 
keted. 

8. Conferences and resulting altera- 
tions in grade specifications have failed 
to bring any permanent relief to the 


problems inherent in grading. The same 
complaints with regard to grading of 
lamb have existed for the past 16 years. 

For these reasons, we urge the imme- 
diate removal of Federal grading of 
lamb. 


LAMB PROMOTION NEWS 


from American Sheep Producers Council 


ON Clyde, President of the American 

Sheep Producers Council, has an- 
nounced the following advisory com- 
mittee appointments to serve with him 
through the coming year. 

Named to the administration ad- 
visory committee were: Farrell M. 
Shultz, DeGraff, Ohio, Chairman; Lu- 
ther Belden, North Hatfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Roger G. Davis, Natchez, 
Mississippi; Leonard W. Hay, Rock 
Springs, Wyoming; T. A. Kincaid, 
Ozona, Texas; and M. E. Noonen, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Appointed to serve on the lamb ad- 
visory committee were: J. R. Broadbent, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman; Otis 
Budlong, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Paul 
Etchepare, Denver, Colorado; George K. 
Hislop, Yakima, Washington; John W. 
Noh, Kimberly, Idaho; and Oren A. 
Wright, Greenwood, Indiana. 

Wool advisory committee members 
are: Walter L. Pfluger, Eden, Texas, 
Chairman; W. Hugh Baber, Chico, Cal- 
ifornia; Dan Fulton, Ismay, Montana; 
James H. Lemmon, Lemmon, South 
Dakota; A. §S. MacArthur, Wagon 
Mound, New Mexico; and Roy A. Ward, 
Portland, Oregon. 

* * + %* 
_hiprsrormllnhagst of lamb in Texas ap- 
pears to be on the increase, accord- 
ing to a survey made by an independent 
agency. Eight chain stores in Houston 
sold more than one million pounds of 

dressed lamb during 1958. 

R. B. Stiven, head of the lamb de- 
partment at Swift and Company, said 
the survey reported very favorably on 
the lamb promotion work done by the 
ASPC in Houston to help boost the sale 
of lamb. The survey also made note 
of the outstanding lamb promotion ma- 
terial provided retailers by the Council. 

The one million pounds of dressed 
lamb is believed to be a substantial 
increase over the previous year. 

The eight major chains in the Hous- 
ton area do an estimated 72 percent of 
the volume of meat sales. 

Mr. Stiven, in an unsolicited testi- 
monial, said, “It is my sincere belief 
that this is paying big dividends, and 
we look for continued growth in such 


areas if we continue to follow up with 

this promotion work.” 
%¥ * * & 

ACKERS, retailers and restaurant 

operators are climbing on the lamb 

bandwagon in Atlanta, the newest pro- 

motion area opened by the American 
Sheep Producers Council. 

Gene Blish, ASPC lamb merchandis- 
ing specialist who helped open the 
Atlanta area to promotion and merchan- 
dising said: “I have never seen such 
explosive and genuine interest on the 
part of salesmen to ‘get that lamb order’ 
backed up with full management sup- 
port.” 

The regional meat manager for one 
chain with 475 stores in 11 Southern 
States was so impressed with the po- 
tential of ASPC’s lamb program that 
he requested Mr. Blish to present the 
program to the director of all meat 
operations. 

One market manager in Atlanta said 
his weekly average sale of lamb has 
been two or three carcasses, but in one’ 
week of advertising and promotion by 
the council he sold 10 lamb carcasses 
before selling out. 

XCELLENT cooperation has been re- 

ceived from radio and TV outlets 
used by the council for its lamb adver- 
tising. 

Thirteen stations in various parts of 
the country have conducted a lamb 
recipe contest at no cost to the council 
other than a nominal charge for prizes. 
The ASPC, to date, has spent approxi- 
mately $306 in providing spice sets and 
skewer sets as prizes for these contests. 
A conservafive estimate of the value 
of the time given by these stations in 
promoting lamb is $11,277. 

J. M. (Casey) Jones, ASPC executive 
secretary, cited this as an example of 
cooperation by various forms of media 
with which the council advertises. “We 
want to obtain the most mileage pos- 
sible for each dollar spent in lamb pro- 
motion and advertising and _ these 
advertising outlets have provided us 
with assistance many times over and 
above what we have actually paid for,” 
Jones said. 
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NEWS FROM 


608 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


UPPORT for the Woolens and Wor- 
WV steds of America campaign from 
American woolen and worsted mills and 
allied-trade firms continues to build 
increasing momentum daily. More and 
more mills are signing up daily as mem- 
bers of the association, with their 
membership backed up by pledges of 
financial contributions. 

In addition, mills themselves are put- 
ting strength and influence into the in- 
dustry movement. Executives of member 
mills are pointing out to other firms 
the vital need for a united front by 
every American mill. 

This membership drive is, of course, 
led by, and has the full cooperation of 
Woolens and Worsteds of America. This 
past month, Fenwick Shepperd, former 
president of Shepperd Worsted Mills, 
Philadelphia, volunteered to serve as 
membership director for the association. 
He has been working closely with 
WAWA executives and WAWA’s public 
relations firm, Robert S. Taplinger As- 
sociates, Inc. Mr. Shepperd is contribut- 
ing his time and services to the cause, 
personally contacting executives in the 
field to discuss with them WAWA aims 
and purposes and their own participa- 
tion in the campaign. 

According to executives of mills who 
have already joined, the benefits to be 
derived, to the industry as well as to 
each individual member, are inestimable 
and of the highest caliber—proved al- 
ready by the outstanding results 
achieved in WAWA’s initial year of 
operation. 

As this issue goes to press, WAWA 
hopes to attain its goal of minimum 
membership and funds needed to carry 
on the program, within the very near 
future. With the gratifying response 
thus far, the industry association feels 
the goal may even be surpassed, with 
membership eventually including a 
large percentage of all American mills. 


NTEREST among mills “was further 
stirred by a letter mailed by William 

I. Kent, president of The Kent Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia, and presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Woo! Manufacturers, to all in the wool 
textile industry. Mr. Kent said in part: 
“One of the basic desires of each of 
us in the woolen and worsted industry 
is to increase demand for our products. 
We often complain that other industries 
can afford to attract consumers at our 
expense by spending large sums of 
money on advertising, public relations 
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and promotion. That we individually 
cannot do this is abundantly clear.” ... 
and... “The program of Woolens and 
Worsteds of America... is a concrete 
example of what is possible if all seg- 
ments of the trade participate ... the 
NAW\M staff has assisted in every way 
in drawing up this program and (I feel) 
that such a program can be of great 
benefit to the industry as a whole. ... 
I strongly commend the program to you 
as I am convinced this is the direction 
we must take as an industry to, first, 
protect our markets, and, second, ex- 
pand them... Iam in full accord with 
this program and my company has 
pledged its support for two years.” 


UTSTANDING press support and 
interest in the WAWA campaign 
continues. One of the most enthusiastic 
editorials, headed “They Said _ It 
Couldn’t Be Done,” appeared in the 
April issue of the trade magazine Fibre 
and Fabric. The editorial applauded 
the program and its results thus far, 
and urged everyone in the industry to 
participate. The editorial called the 
WAWA program a “positive, hard-hit- 
ting, realistic campaign that has an air 
of common sense; an _ inter-industry 
drive ... that is the first such united 
wool trade effort in more than 25 years, 
a long period for any major industry 
to cower unheard in the wilderness.” 
The article went on to say the woolen 
and worsted industry never had a 
better opportunity to get back its lost 
business than at present, and that con- 
vincing promotion was necessary and 
could do the job. It urged readers to 
“invest the money and get the business.” 
* . - 


HE WAWA has stirred so 

much interest throughout the indus- 
try that firms in allied industries have 
also asked to join. For this reason, ad- 
ditional membership categories were 
set up by WAWA to cover manufactur- 
ers and suppliers of dyes, chemicals, 
oils, detergents and other ingredients 
for wool processing, as well as manu- 
facturers of wool textile machinery and 
other mill equipment. 

Another classification covers commis- 
sion spinners, commission weavers, 
dyers, finishers and sales agents. Dues 
schedules for the various categories are 
based on sales volume to the wool trade. 
Since the categories were set up, re- 
sponse has been excellent from firms in 
both categories. 


program 


Washington News Roundup 


(Continued from page 9) 
ISTER on May 1 with regard to migrant 
labor. 

The proposed rules provide that any 
farmer using the U. S. and State Em- 
ployment Services for recruitment of 
workers from outside his community 
must comply with certain regulations on 
housing and other facilities, must offer 
workers transportation arrangements 
not less favorable than offered by other 
employers and must pav domestic work- 
ers “prevailing wages” as determined 
by the Department of Labor. 

These regulations would not only be 
disastrous for farmers and ranchers to 
operate under but we, along with other 
organizations and a number of members 
of Congress, contend that this action 
constitutes an unwarranted assumption 
of legislative authority since Congress 
has never intentionally given the Sec- 
retary of Labor authority to regulate 
farm workers. 

The directives are now before the 
Attorney General for a ruling as to 
their legality. Even if the Attorney Gen- 
eral should rule that the Secretary of 
Labor has the authority to issue these 
regulations, the latest information is 
that a hearing would then be held to 
give all interested parties an opportu- 
nity to be heard. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is keeping in close touch with de- 
velopments on this matter in the 
Nation’s Capital. 


From State Presidents . . 
(Continued from page 17) 

other contributions to fashion, there 
has been a wide innovation in the use 
of these pelts. The main portion of the 
skins will be used for furs, with the 
bellies being used to trim women’s wear. 
This means that on the European con- 
tinent, the “varment” of Utah will 
grace the already fashionable attire of 
beautiful women. 

Utah would like to carry out a similar 
program on coyotes. However, coyote 
pelt values are not high enough to war- 
rant the same program presently being 
carried out on bobcat pelts. 

The Utah predatory animal control 
program is the result of what many con- 
sider to be the most outstanding pred- 
atory animal control law ever effected 
in the United States. The law was 
passed by the Utah State Legislature 
and signed by the governor in 1943. 

It has been of great value to the sheep 
industry as self-help and cooperative 
legislation. Utah sheepmen recommend 
similar statutes for all other States 
plagued by predatory animal problems. 

—J. R. Broadbent, President 
Utah Wool Growers Association 
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Annual USU Experiment Reveals 


HE value of performance testing of 

rams has been emphasized as a 
result of recent experiments conducted 
at the Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Logan, Utah. 

In the test, held over a 141-day 
period, 53 rams of five prominent breeds 

Rambouillets, Columbias, Suffolks, 
Hampshires and Targhees—were used. 
The rams were taken from various pri- 
vately owned purebred flocks from 
throughout Utah. 

The test was carried out under direc- 
tion of Dr. James A. Bennett and Pro- 
fessor Doyle Matthews of Utah State 
University. 

During the tests, the second con- 
ducted at the experiment station during 
the past two years, precautions were 
taken to see that all animals received an 
even start. Close records were kept on 
the individual performances of rams. 

The test was designed to determine 
the ability of individual rams to per- 
form in regard to such characteristics 
as rate of gain, feed conversion, clean 
wool production and staple length. 
These results, in turn, were used to try 
to estimate the genetic value of each 
ram. 

Test results were striking. The aver- 
age daily weight gain for the entire 
group of rams was an exceptionally 
high .70 pound. Individual daily gain 


Value of Ram 


Professor D. J. Matthews, left, and 
Carl Hatch show the top wool- 
producing purebred rambouillet 
ram entered in recent Utah State 
University performance tests. The 
ram produce over five pounds of 
clean — during the 141-day test 
period. 


ran a wide range, from a low of .47 
pound to a phenomenal high of .93 
pound. 

The average feed required to produce 


Nation -nide Farm Census Scheduled 


HIS is the year for a nation-wide 
farm census, the 17th in the history 
of the United States. 

Undertaking the project is the Bu- 
reau of the Census, which will attempt 
to compile an inventory of U. S. agri- 
cultural resources and a record of the 
nation’s farms and farm production for 
every State and county. October and 
November have been set aside to con- 
duct the program. 

It is from this program, conducted 
every five years, that data is taken to 
form the basis for programs of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Congres- 
sional farm legislation, farm organiza- 
tion policies, farm programs established 
and administered by State departments 
of agriculture, and many other services 
provided by colleges, business firms, 
manufacturers, publishers and broad- 
casters. 


Two weeks before the census begins, 
questionnaires will be mailed to farm- 
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ers by the Census Bureau. Farm oper- 
ators will be asked to complete the form 
accurately and promptly. 

The questionnaires will attempt to 
gather three kinds of information: 

1. Secure a count of farm resources 
number of farms, acres of cropland, 
area of farms, acres of pasture, live- 
stock and poultry numbers on farms, 
number of persons working on farms, 
number of pieces and types of farm 
equipment, etc. 

2. Obtain a record of farm products 
produced and sold during 1959. 

3. Gather figures relating to selective 
farming activities during 1959—How 
many days did the farmer work on his 
farm? How much fertilizer was used? 
How much was spent for farm labor?, 
etc. 

To facilitate prompt and accurate 
completion of the census, farmers will 
need to keep a few records, including 
figures on harvests, products sold, ma- 
jor farm expenses, etc. 


Performance Tests 


a pound of gain during the 141-day test 
was 9.8 pounds. Here again there was 
difference in amounts required. The 
low was 7.9 pounds; the high was 12.3 
pounds. 

Wide variations in performance were 
also noted within the wool breeds. 
Length of staple showed variations from 
1.4 inches to 2.8 inches over the test 
period. 

The number of pounds of clean wool 
produced during the experiment varied 
from 3.54 pounds to 5.80 pounds. The 
latter figure indicated that some rams 
used in the test would produce 10 or 
more pounds of clean wool annually 
an almost unbelievable production. 

Dr. Bennett and Professor Matthews 
pointed out that major differences in 
performance were not found between 
breeds, but rather within breeds them- 
selves. All breeds had both outstanding 
and poor performers. 

With the trend in livestock toward the 
production of more meat and fiber from 
fewer and better animals, the time is 
nearing when successful producers will 
no longer be able to select breeding 
sires on the basis of looks alone. 

The tests indicate there is “no rela- 
tionship between the conformation and 
looks of a ram and the ability of his 
offspring to perform favorably,” Pro- 
fessor Matthews added. 


State Water Rights Not A Pass 


to Graze National Forest Land 


7ATER rights obtained under State 
law do not give a person the right 
to graze National Forest lands. 

This policy is covered in an amend- 
ment to the Applications and Permit 
Section of the Forest Service Manual 
which became effective April 3, 1959. 

The regulation now reads: 
(The words in italics are new) “(a) 
Unless otherwise authorized by the 
Chief of the Forest Service, every per- 
son must submit an application and 
obtain a permit before his livestock can 
be allowed to graze on National-Forest 
lands or other lands administered in 
connection therewith. Water rights ob- 
tained under State law on such lands will 
not be recognized as giving the recipient 
thereof any right to use such lands in 
connection therewith or to enjoy the ben- 
efits thereof. The grazing regulations 
shall be considered a part of every per- 
mit.” 


revised 
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‘) Wool Growers’ Dreams Come 
ae el \ \ Tre- Market Begins to Climb 


April 22, 1959 


A very active market with rising prices 
what every wool grower has been 

hoping for—actually occurred with the 

opening of the new marketing year. 

From all Western States where shear- 
ing is in progress come reports of buy- 
ers rushing to ranches where shearing 
is scheduled and growers selling as soon 
as they get there. In other words, wool 
is being picked, up as fast as it is shorn 
and in some instances contracted on the 
sheep’s back. Topmakers are the prin- 
cipal buyers. 

Many factors have contributed to the 
encouraging market situation. Here 
are some of them: Better outlook for 
the textile industry; rising foreign mar- 
kets and increased consumption; in- 
creased demand coupled with low 
inventories in the United States, and 
rising futures markets. 

The brighter hue to the entire textile 
industry has been painted in leading 
financial papers. It is a natural out- 
come of the improvement in the general 
economic situation. 

On April 21 world wool prices were 
reported as soaring as a result of in- 
creased purchases by Russia. Good 
quality Australian wools shot upward 
to $1.40 a clean pound on that date, 
from $1.15 in January. 

In the United States practically all 
topmakers early in April reported that 
demand for their product had greatly 
improved, with both knitters and weav- 
ers in the market. The Daily News 
Record of that date said that some 
combers were not only sold out for the 
second quarter but had a fair volume 
of business into the third quarter and 


pound. This market is difficult for lay- 
men to follow as under speculation it is 
subject to severe fluctuations. But in 
general it has been indicative of the 
underlying strength of wool. 

The actual increase in consumption 
gives sound backing to the general up- 
surge in the market. Apparel wool con- 
sumption on the worsted and woolens 
systems in February was 31 percent 
higher than in the same month last year 
and 2 percent above the January 1959 
figure. The weekly average rate of con- 
sumption for February this year was 
5,045,000 pounds (scoured basis). For 
February 1958 it was 3,855,000 pounds 
and for January this year, 4,952,000 


pounds. Since the January weekly rate 
of consumption was higher than any 
monthly rate reported since June 1957 
and 43 percent above the January 1958 
rate, the February iti¢rease shows there 
is a general continuing improvement 
rather than just a sudden pickup. 

The upsurge in prices paid at pro- 
ducing points is shown in the State 
reports. Price advances have varied 
according to areas and have been all the 
way from 4 and 5 cents to 12 cents and 
even greater when prices paid for some 
very light shrinking clips are taken into 
consideration. 

Just how much of the new clip has 
moved under these rising prices can 
only be estimated. Early in April an 
estimate was made that close to one- 
third of the 1959 clip had been sold. 
Since then quite an additional volume 
has been moved. However, there has 
been little activity in Texas wools 
within recent weeks and shearing of the 
12 months’ clip in that State is just 
getting under way. 


The next big question is how long 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 17, 1959 


Clean Basis 
Prices 
% 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 
% % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.. 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing..... 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing.... 


One-half Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
Three-eighths Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. French Combing......... .95— 


1.20 56 
1.10 55 
1.05 j 


$1.15- 
1.05 
1.00 


.00—1.05 
1.00 


One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... .95—1.00 
*Ave. French Combing.......... 90— .95 
*Low-quarter Blood: .90— .95 
*Common & Braid .85— .90 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine: 


51— 53 59 $ .47 
AT— 50 60.4: 
44— 46 61 


54— .56 54 
.50— .53 


AI— . 
46— . 


.5b2— .55 
A9— .51 


50— . 


A6— .AS 


51— .54 48 
A8— .56 49 
53— .56 43 .5b1—. 

51— 54 42 .49— .5% 


WOOLS (1) 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.10—1.20 57 4A7— .52 59 45— . 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.00—1.10 59 4i—— 46 61 19— :; 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


some of them had also sold into the 
fourth quarter. An official of one comb- 
ing firm said he was selling top faster 
than he could buy wool. The wool top 
business, in fact, is reported as being 
the healthiest in a long time. On April 
21, wool tops was quoted at $1.59 a 
pound or 20 cents above $1.39 paid in 
early March. Also it is pointed out that 
a well-known psychological fact is again 
in evidence; namely, that dealers buy 
more readily on a rising market than 
when the market is low and quiet. Re- 
vealed, too, is the fact that inventories, 
particularly at the mill level, were sub- 
normal. 

The futures market reflected general 
market strength. Gains for the past 
month have extended up to 20 cents a 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 
*8 Months (1” and over) 45— 47 58 .42—. 
*Fall (%” and over).......... : .90— 40— 42 59 .87—. 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
heavier in shrinkage. 

In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


44— , 
Al—. 
35— . 
39— . 
34— 


A8— . 
A5— . 
39— . 


.53— .55 58 
.50— .52 59 
43— .45 61 


1.15—1.20 54 
1.10—1.15 55 
1.00—1.05 657 
1.00—1.05 55 
95 56 


(2) 


(3) 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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will the market continue to rise. And 
no one knows the answer. An opinion 
of some trade sources (Daily News 
Record, April 13) is that when shear- 
ing begins generally and the supply gap 
has been filled, prices will level off and 
coast along during the summer, with 
perhaps a slight rise in the fall. That 
of course is the thinking of wool buyers 
—it may be “wishful.” There is also 
some opinion to the effect that the wool 
market, having reached bottom, is now 
on its way upward and that it will con- 
tinue generally upward during the next 
two or three years, largely because of 
the general world-wide outlook. 

It has just been announced that Pak- 
istan has been authorized to buy 
$2,940,000 worth of wool tops with In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
funds. None of the tops will be finer 
than 64’s and contracts will be made 
before August 31. While this purchase 
will not be made from domestic wool 
supplies, the lifting of this much wool 
will have a healthful effect on the world 
market which should be reflected in the 
domestic market. 


CALIFORNIA 


Late in March several clips of ewe 
and yearling wool were sold in Glenn 
County (Sacramento Valley) at 41 to 
45 cents. On the west side of the San 
Joaquin Valley 15,000 fleeces sold be- 
tween 38 and 4114 cents. Clips making 
above 40 cents were largely yearling 
wool. 

With prices moving upward the first 
week in April, wools were reported as 
selling in northern California at a 
higher level than last year. For one 
Sacramento Valley (Willows) clip, 50 
cents was paid; another clip of several 
thousand fleeces in the same area 
brought 4814 cents. Another 12-months 
clip of 3,000 fleeces sold at 47 cents and 
a considerable volume of Tehama Coun- 
ty wool sold between 42 and 47 cents. 
All wool in Tehama County up to that 
date had brought as much as last year 
and buyers were then offering more. 

In the Tracy section of the San 
Joaquin Valley 4614 cents was paid for 
one clip; 40 cents for 6,800 fleeces in 
the Marysville area of the San Joaquin 
Valley. Around 39 cents for yearling 
wool was paid in the Los Banos section 
and 37 cents for ewes wool. 

Prices commenced to soar the week 
of April 14 with 561% cents being paid 
for the J. D. Cochrane light-shrinking 
clip at Woodland in Yolo County. The 
Mailliard ranch wool, some 1,800 to 
2,000 fleeces, was sold at 55 cents. An- 
other sale in the Sacramento Valley was 
reported at 55 cents or more; actual 
price not revealed. 

Other sales were made at 52 cents in 
Glenn County; 51.30 cents for 4,500 
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fleeces in Colusa County and 51.60 for 
a Sonoma County clip. For 4,000 fleeces 
in Butte County 49 cents was paid and 
40 cents purchased a Modoc County 
clip. Numerous sales were made at 51 
and 50 cents in Mendocino, Colusa and 
Glenn counties. 

Sacramento Valley wools are said to 
be short this year, some as much as 
one-half inch less than last year. 

A sale of 4,000 fleeces was made in 
Butte County at 49 cents. In San Joa- 
quin County an outfit, in a sealed-bid 
sale, sold its 12-months wool at 4814 
cents, 8-months wool at 3714 cents, fall 
wool at 27 cents, lambs wool at 31 cents 
and the tags at 14 cents. Last year the 
12-months wool of this clip brought 44 
cents. 

At midmonth 53 cents was being of- 
fered for Mendocino County wools. 


COLORADO 


Late in March 3,000 pounds, largely 
whitefaced lambs wool, sold in western 
Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado at 33 
to 37 cents, mostly 35 to 36 cents. 

In northern Colorado a carload of 
yearling ewes wool brought 40 cents a 
pound. Early in April around 43 cents 
was paid for a light-shrinking clip in 
Craig. Several sales of clips from bet- 
ter bands on the Western Slope are 
reported as being made in a price range 
of 40 to 43 cents. 


IDAHO 


Approximately 314 million pounds of 
the 1959 clip had moved up to April 20. 
In the weeks prior to that date, prices 


advanced from 3 to 4 cents. The high 
price paid was 5014 cents. This was 
estimated as the amount the grower re- 
ceived for a range clip sold in the 
Northwest at 5114 cents, delivered. 

The Bingham Wool Pool at Blackfoot 
brought 46.75 cents. The Shoshone 
Pool sold at 45.15 cents. For a range 
clip, 45 cents was paid. The Minidoka 
Wool Pool brought 43.65 cents. Several 
sales were made around 40 to 42 cents. 

Early in the month from 38 to 41 cents 
was the range of prices on most wools, 
with a mixed clip going at 42 cents. 


MONTANA 


Wool contracting was reported on 
April 15 by the Montana Association 
as continuing at a very fast pace and 
numerous sales were also reported for 
the previous week. The Park County 
Pool at Livingston went at 51.4 cents; 
the Gallatin Pool at Bozeman for 50.43 
cents; the Madison-Jefferson Pool at 
Whitehall for 50.3 cents; the Hi-Line 
Pool at Chinook for 4954 cents. The 
Northeastern Montana Pool at Plenty- 
wood brought 45.5 cents, and the Lower 
Musselshell Pool at Roundup, 44.08 
cents. 


In the Dillon area a clip was con- 
tracted at 52 cents and the contract 
figure on a Lodge Grass clip was given 
as 47.65 cents. A clip at Lennep was 
contracted at 46144 cents and one at 
Valier at 4214 cents. In the Big Timber 
area 2,700 fleeces were contracted at 
43 cents for the yearling wool and 41 
cents for other. In the Chinook area 
close to 10,000 fleeces were contracted 
at 50.6 cents and in the Avon section 
1,000 fleeces at 50 cents. 

Additional sales during Apri! were 
reported as follows: At Big Timber 
2,500 fleeces at 46 cents and around 
10,700 fleeces were sold in the Cascade 
area in a price range of 46 to 50 cents. 
Some 14,000 fleeces in the Chinook sec- 
tion sold around 50.5 cents, and at 
Dillon a local pool of 13,009 fleeces 
brought 49.3 cents and 2,700 fleeces sold 
at 50 cents. 

At Fairfield a local pool of 13,400 
fleeces sold at 46.65 cents. At Helena 
5,600 fleeces brought $1.16 a pound 
clean basis f.o.b. Boston. A local pool 
at Roundup consisting of some 10,000 
fleeces sold at 44.08 cents a pound. 
Some 3,800 fleeces at Stanford brought 
48 cents. Sales at Sunburst brought 41 
cents for 1,100 fleeces and 40 cents for 
2,000 fleeces. At Townsend a local pool 
of 6,000 fleeces sold at 46.06 cents a 
pound. 


NEVADA 


A spurt of wool buying in Nevada 
began late in March. It started at 36 
cents and was up to 41 cents generally 
by the middle of the month. A sale of 
original bag wool, bulk 62’s, was re- 
ported at 47 cents, grease basis, f.o.b. 
A considerable amount of wool in Ne- 
vada has been sold. 

NEW MEXICO 

A price rise of about 19 cents a 
grease pound was indicated in New 
Mexico. About a month ago when the 
first wool was sold the price range was 
35 to 37 cents a pound. Recently up to 
54 cents was reported as being paid. 


OREGON 


Willamette Valley farm flock wools, 
which now comprise most of the wool 
in Oregon, were selling at 40 cents. As 
high as 41 cents was paid for fine and 
one-half blood wools in original bags 
during the week ending April 17, ac- 
cording to the USDA’s weekly review 
of the Boston market. This was a 
rather rapid rise from the 35 cents paid 
at the opening of the wool season. 
Lambs wool was reported selling at 37 
cents a pound. 

Several offers of 38 cents for wool in 
the Baker and Enterprise areas were 
refused. A large clip of about 32,000 
pounds in the vicinity brought 38 cents 
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and in the latter part of March two 
fairly heavy fine wool clips near Arling- 
ton sold for 35 to 37 cents. Another clip 
in the Pendleton vicinity sold at 32 
cents at the end of March. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Western South Dakota wool was re- 
ported as being contracted on the 
sheep’s back as fast as the buyers could 
get around to the various ranches. 
Growers were also said to be selling as 
fast as a buyer showed up. Prices 
ranged all the way from 40 to 50 cents, 
depending on the length and quality of 
the wool. 

About 80 percent of the wools in the 
Belle Fourche area were reported con- 
tracted or sold by the middle of the 
month. A well-known clip in that sec- 
tion sold at 55 cents, and several other 
light shrinking clips were sold above 
50 cents. Seven hundred fleeces in the 
Belle Fourche area brought 50.75 cents 
and in the Castle Rock section 3,200 
fleeces sold at 51 cents per pound and 
650 at 50 cents. A considerable volume 
of wool in the western part of the State 


Cadillac will Continue 


Using Wool Upholstery 


, gr National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has for some time been con- 
ducting a sustained drive to reinstate 
wool as a widely-used automobile up- 
holstering fabric. 

In response to current NWGA efforts, 
D. M. Adams, Staff Engineer for the 
Cadillac Motor Division of General 
Motors Corporation, reported the fol- 
lowing in a letter to NWGA Executive 
Secretary Edwin E. Marsh: 

“We at Cadillac have always held 
wool in high esteem. We have in the 
past, and will continue in the future, to 
furnish our cars trimmed in the finest 
materials, which will undoubtedly in- 
clude wool fabrics. 

“Anything that can be done to extend 
the durability of these quality fabrics 
will, of course, be an important factor 
in their future increased use. 

“Your interest in our product and in 
supplying top quality material is greatly 
appreciated.” 

It is evident from the above that 
wool’s outstanding qualities are still 
recognized by leading producers of pre- 
mium quality consumer products. With 
continued research on wool and ex- 
tended wool promotion efforts by wool 
growers and other wool industry in- 
terests, this product should soon regain 
its rightful popularity. 
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moved early in the month at 42 to 45 
cents. 

In the fieece wool sections of South 
Dakota prices to growers ranged from 
31 to 40 cents. The wools in that sec- 
tion were reported slightly heavier this 
year due to a long dry spell. Very little 
contrac.ing was being done in the fleece 
wool sections, but wool was selling 
freely as fast as it was shorn. 


TEXAS 


Texas market was reported as quiet. 
Greater activity may be expected in May 
when the new 12-months clip will be 
available in larger quantities. Small 
odd lots of original bag 12-months good 
French combing and staple wool were 
selling at an estimated clean price 
around $1.18, delivered Boston. 


Early in the month original bag 12- 
months wool, bulk good French combing 
and staple, sold at $1.12 clean basis, 
while average French combing 12- 
months brought $1.08 clean. LEight- 
months wool was selling then around 41 
to 45 cents, depending on style, and was 
estimated to have a clean cost of around 
98 cents to $1.00 delivered. 


UTAH 


Up to April 18 about one-half of the 
wool to be shorn at Jericho cerral was 
either sold or contracted in a_ price 
range of 40 to 48 cents. 

The week of April 4 about 70,000 
fleeces of Utah wool was sold with 
prices ranging from 30 to 40 cents, de- 
pending on the shrinkage. The total 
included 50,000 fleeces sold in the 
northern part of the State at 33 to 40 
cents, and 10,000 fleeces each in the 
central and southern areas at 30 to 40 
cents. 

Some two million pounds were re- 
ported sold later in the month at 38 
to 48 cents, largely 46 cents which was 
paid for light-shrinking wools. (This 
total may include the Jericho wool sales 
and contracts). 


WASHINGTON 


About 140,000 pounds of ewe fleeces 
were sold early in April at 34 to 41 
cents while medium lambs wool brought 
3514 cents. A large clip of Washington 
wool was sold around the middle of the 
month at 40 cents. Two other sales were 
made at 41 and 43 cents. In the Moses 
Lake area a clip sold for 37 cents. 


WYOMING 


Wool was reported as moving as rap- 
idly as shorn. In the Gillette area 42 
to 48 cents was the price range with 
50 cents being offered in some in- 
stances. Wools in the Buffalo area have 
sold at from 33 to 44 cents. Most of the 


Casper wools have been selling in the 
38- to 39-cent bracket, with one sale as 
low as 35 cents and one as high as 40 
cents. 

The Bridger Valley Pool at Mountain 
View, consisting of 15,500 ranch fleeces, 
brought 46.38 cents. 


Additional Wool News, April 27: 


Word has been received of sales of 
several clips in the Western Slope area 
of Colorado at 46 cents, and one as high 
as 48 cents. 

In Utah considerable contracting 
was done in the last full week of April. 
Some 100,000 pounds in the southern 
part of the State was tied up at 45 cents, 
and in eastern Utah 500,000 pounds was 
contracted at 48.5 cents. 

What is reported as one of the best- 
grown and lightest-shrinking clips in 
Wyoming was sold at 54 cents. This 
clip, it is said, will not shrink over 59 
percent. A few clips in the Douglas 
area have sold at 50 cents and some 
offers at that price have been turned 
down. 

In Montana several sales have been 
made above the 50-cent mark. The high 
figure is 54.44 cents a pound paid for 
the Stillwater pool of 40,000 fleeces. 


Whoops, Our Mistake- 
Readers Notice Errors 


WO mistakes in recent issues of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER have 
been called to our attention. One ap- 
peared in the February issue; the other 
was in the March number. 

A series of pictures was run on page 
42 of the February issue in connection 
with an article entitled, “Sheep Shear- 
ing Instruction Moves to College.” Two 
of these pictures were in the wrong 
order—number four should have been 
number six, and number six should have 
been number four. 

On page 23 of the March issues, a col- 
umn headed “Retailers Offer Sugges- 
tions on Lamb” was featured in 
connection with the printing of an 
address given by John A. Logan, Pres- 
ident, National Association of Food 
Chains, at the 94th annual NWGA con- 
vention at Portland, Oregon. 

Item number 5 of this column read in 
part: “These people (wool growers) 
must learn how to produce an 81-83 
pound lamb carcass that will be profit- 
able to feed out, and give Mrs. Home- 
maker just about half as much unde- 
sirable fat as she now gets.” This 
statement should have read: ‘These 
people must learn how to produce an 
81-83 pound lamb.. .” 
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USDA Releases 
Latest Figures 


....On World Wool Prices, Consuption 


HE weekly rate of U. S. mill use of 

apparel wool for February was two 
percent above the January level and 31 
percent above that of February last 
year, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. 

During February U. S. mills used 
apparel wool at the weekly rate of 
5,045,000 pounds, scoured basis, com- 
pared with 4,952,000 pounds in January, 
and 3,855,000 in February 1958. 


The daily rate of the consumption of 
all wool (apparel and carpet) during 
February in the United Kingdom was 


three percent above January and 13 
percent above February a year ago, ac- 
cording to the USDA Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. The United Kingdom 
consumed 42.3 million pounds of wool, 
clean basis, during the month of Feb- 
ruary, compared with 45.25 million 
pounds in January and 37.5 million 
pounds in February a year earlier. 

The recent trend of wool consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom follows the 
general upward trend in leading wool- 
consuming countries outside the United 
States during the fourth quarter of 
1958. 


In nine of those countries, wool con- 
sumption during the fourth quarter of 
last year totaled 344.3 million pounds, 
clean basis, compared with 306.1 mil- 
lion pounds, an increase of 38.2 million 
pounds or 12 percent over that of the 
third quarter, according to estimates of 
the Commonwealth Economic Commit- 
tee and the International Wool Textile 
Organization. However, fourth quarter 
consumption of wool in those countries 
was still 20 million pounds, or five per- 
during the 


cent below consumption 


fourth quarter a year earlier. 





Prices for Wool at Sydney, Australia 


Monthly average of the daily prices reported for each auction 
at Sydney, Australia. Prices are clean basis, Bradford yield, at 
auction room with cost and freight to Boston or New York 
added plus U. S. duty of 25% cents per clean pound. 





Period Type 78 


Type 80 Type 424/3 Type 425/4 





cents per pound, clean basis 





1956-57 Auction Season 





Type 80-60s good to average length 
Type 424/3—56/58s crossbred combing fleeces 
Type 425/4—50/56s crossbred combing fleeces 


Source: Compiled from Daily News Record. 
Prices for Wool at Boston 


Monthly average of prices received for shorn wool and the 
reported market prices at Boston for Graded Territory Wool, 
Good Fench Combing and Staple, clean basis, by months, 1957 


marketing year to date. 





Sept. 1956 180 144 
Oct. i 176 . 140 
mov. 182 
Dec. ” 188 
Jan. 1957 190 
Feb. ” 193 
mer. ” 191 
Agr. 191 
may 197 
June ” 191 


Reported Market Prices, 
Clean Basis, Boston 


Fine % Blood % Blood % Blood 
cents per pound, clean basis 


Monthly 
Average 
of Prices 
Received by 
Growers 





Period 
1957 Marketing Year 
Apr. 1957 154 32 122 
May ” 56. 158 34 124 
June 55. 158 125 
July : 159 126 
Aug. 160 3 128 
Sept. 52. 156 35 125 
Oct. 51. 56 148 y 124 
” Nov. 50.$ 140 123 
Dec.” 4 140 Phas 5 31 116 
Jan. 19% t 143 3¢ Jan 25 f 110 
Feb. ” 148 36 a 92 > 
» : ; Feb. 3 109 
Mar. 139 ‘ Mar. ” 6 102 
Aor. ” } 138 2 : “ 
May ” é 135 1958 Marketing Year 
June 137 Apr. 1958 36.5 108 92 
1958-59 Auction Season May oe 108 + oe 
: "4 June 108 9: 92 
Sept. 1958 132 125 July 108 5 92 
Oct. ” 126 118 Aug. 108 92 
Nov. ” 127 119 Sept. 108 92 
Dec. as 122 117 Oct. 104 93 92 
Jan. 1959 120 114 Nov. 106 92 
Feb. ” 126 120 Dec. 108 92 
Mar. ” 126 121 Jan. 106 92 
Feb. 35. 102 90 
Mar. ” , 102 88 
1959 Marketing Year 
Week Ended 
Apr. 3, 1959 Er 102 90 88 
“Shad < 112 108 98 92 
Saeed <i 118 112 102 98 
Apr. 1959 39.2 : sane 
Source:—Compiled from reports of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 








1957-58 Auction Season 

Sept. 1957 175 163 
Oct. ” 168 154 
Nov. ” 160 147 





1958 


1 
1 
1 
1 
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1959 
” 


Daily 

Apr. 6, 1959 133 127 

ape: iy” 137 130 

Apr. 140 133 
140 133 
145 139 
147 140 
148 141 





. .... No quotations 
Type 78-64s good to average length 
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SPECIAL RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Purpose: 

The purpose of Texas International Wool and 
Mohair Show is to encourage production of better 
wool and mohair; to promute better methods of 
handling and preparation for market; to enable 
growers to become more familiar with the dif- 
ferent grades of wool and mohair, and to in- 
crease public appreciation of products made of 
wool and mohair. 


Who May Compete: 


Competition to the World. 


is open 


General Rules: 

Read genera! rules applic able to wool and mohair 
exhibits as printed in the catalogue issued each 
year by San Antonio Livestock Exposition, Inc. 
All entries and awards in this Department will be 
subject to the General Rules and Regulations pub- 
lished in the Premium List, and in addition the 
following Special Rules: 


Application For Entry: 

Make your applications for entry on printed forms 
which will be furnished upon request to Mr. Beb 
Tate, Executive Secretary, Texas International 
Wool and Mohair Show, P. O. Box 1746, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Time of Entries: 
Entries should be in 
dle of January. 


not later than the mid- 


Entry Fees: 
The entry fee of $1.00 per fleece must be enclosed 
with entries. 


Period of Ownership: 


All fleeces in this Show must have been grown on 
sheep owned by the exhibitor at time of shearing. 
Eligibility of Fleeces: 

(a) All wool must be shorn during the shearing 
season preceding this Show. Aged ewe and 
ram fleeces shall not have more than 12 
months growth, and all yearling fleeces shal] 
have not more than 18 months growth. Mo- 
hair fleeces are to be shorn during the 12 
month period preceding this Show and are 
not to exceed six months growth. 

All fleeces entered in breed classes must have 
been shorn from purebred animals recorded 
in their respective registry associations. 

All range fleeces shall be from sheep and goats 
run strictly under range conditions. Judges 
will be instructed to discriminate against 


9. 


INTERNAT I 


range fleeces showing an excessive amount of 
vegetable matter that would indicate heavy 
feeding. 


Number of Entries: 

Each exhibitor will be limited to two entries in 
any single class, both of which may place, Each 
ieece may be entered in only one class for single 
fleeces, but may also be shown in best groups 
of 5 fleeces from one and in county 
groups, provided they entered and 
shown in single classes. 


breeder 
have been 


Identification of Fleeces: 

Each fleece must carry a proper identification tag 
giving breed; age, (whether aged or yearling 
wool, and aged or kid mohair); sex, (whether 
ram or ewe or buck or doe); and registration 
number of animal in Purebred Classes. In Range 
Classes (whether fine or half-blood wool); age, 
(aged or yearling wool and aged or kid mohair) ; 
sex, (ram or ewe or buck or doe). 

Condition of Fleeces: 

All wool fleeces are to be tied, with paper twine. 
Mohair fleeces are to be tied, but each individual 
mohair fleece will be received in a transparent 
plastic bag, which will facilitate proper storage, 
display, and handling of fleeces.* The manage- 
ment reserves the right to reject fleeces that are 
not properly prepared or that contain excessive 
amounts of foreign material, such as tags, burrs, 
chaff, seeds and straw. All tender wool fleeces 
will be subject to disqualification by the judge. 
Any mohair fleeces which in the opinion of the 
judge have been artificially oiled will be dis- 
qualified. 


Time of Arrival of Entries: 


All entries must arrive on the San Antonio Live- 
stock Exposition grounds at least one day before 
the wool and mohair show is scheduled to open. 
However, exhibitors may send their entries to the 
Show anytime between February 1 and the 
opening date. The Show will use due care in 
storing of these entries but will not assume 
further responsibility. 


Arrival of Entries: 


The management will 
tagged or identified sent 
press to Mr. Bob Tate, Executive Secretary, Texas 
International Wool and Mohair Show, c/o San 
Antonio Livestock Exposition and marked ‘“‘Wool 
and Mohair Show,”’ and see that such fleeces are 
properly exhibited if Entry Rules are complied 
with. Fleeces not claimed by the exhibitors at the 
end of the Show will be returned by mail or 
express collect. 


accept fleeces properly 


prepaid by mail or ex- 


CLIP OUT THIS ENTRY BL AN K meme mcm cee meme mmm any 


ae i  Y Whol | Whhair +. 


A Unit of San Antonio Livestock Exposition, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 1746 — SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


1 desire to enter 


fleeces were shorn 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


REMARKS 


ONAL 


and MOHAIR SHO W 
Paints 


14. Basis For Judging: 

Entries are judged on the following basis: 
Length of staple Weight of fleece 
Uniformity of fiber Character 
Shrinkage Preparation 


Definition of Grades: 

Fleeces of wool 

grades listed below: 
Finewool .... 
Half-blood ... 


Kid mohair fleeces must grade 32’s (No. 


Kid) or finer. All mohair fleeces grading be- 


low 82’s will be shown in aged classes. 


*Plastic bags can be obtained from most dry cleaning 


concerns. 


DEPT. D-13—WOOL DIVISION 
Purebred Exhibits 
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Class No. 
301—Rambouillet aged ram ...............- 
302—Rambouillet yearling ram ... 
303—Rambouillet aged ewe ....... “ 
304—Rambouillet yearling ewe ........ 
305—Champion Rambouillet Fleece.... 
306—Delaine Merino aged ram 
307—Delaine Merino yrig. ram 
308—Delaine Merino aged ewe .... 
309—Delaine Merino yrlg. ewe .... 
310—Champion Delaine Fleece ... 
311—Columbia aged ram 
312—Columbia yrlg. ram . 
313—Columbia aged ewe 
314—Columbia yrig. ewe iba 
815—Champion Columbia Fleece. 
316—Champion Fleece of shanienenien 
Exhibit 
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Range Exhibits 
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Class No. a ie 
317—Finewool aged ram ee, ee 
318—Finewool yrig. ram so ee 
319—Finewool aged ewe . = we ae 
320—Finewool yrlg. ewe i ee ee 
321—Champion Finewool 
Fleece ..... .-...-Banner 
322—% Blood aged ram a ae 
3823—% Blood yrlig. ram , Oy 6 4 
324—~ Blood aged ewe .8 6 4 
325—14 Blood yrig. ewe : 8 6 4 
326—Champion % Blood Range 
Fleece 
C hampion Fleece of Range 
Exhibit -.. 
328—Grand Champion Fleece of 
Wool .. ade : a 


Class No. 1 
329—Best group of 5 fleeces from 

one breeder (all shown in in- 

dividual classes) 
Class No. 
330—Best County Exhibit (8 fleeces 

from 3 or more exhibitors—all 

shown in individual classes) ...15 10 5 

(A representative from the county will be 

sible for getting the group together.) 


DEPT. D-14—MOHAIR DIVISION 
Purebred Exhibits 


te rrr 


Banner 


327- 
....Banner 


Class No. 
331—Aged Angora buck 
332—Angora buck kid 
8—Aged Angora doe 
—Angora doe kid .. 
35—Champion Fleece of Purebred. 
Exhibit se 


mnwnrwenec 


3anner 


Range Exhibits 
Class No. 
336—Aged buck .. 
337—Buck kid 
338 —Aged doe ... 
339—Doe kid 
340—Champion "Fleece of ‘Range 
Exhibit ..... 
341—Grand Champion Fleece of 
Mohair és 
342—Best group of 5 
one breeder . 
Class No. 
348—Best County Exhibits (8 fleeces 
from 3 or more exhibitors) .....15 10 5 


5 
fleeces from 
.8 6 
i 3 


are placed according to the 


....64’s and up 
58’s to 64’s 


respon- 


(A representative from the county will be respon- 
sible for getting the group together.) 
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JE have been hearing a lot about 
smaller lambs. It is our experience 
that when we have lambs that have 
a moderate finish and weigh only 80 
pounds, packers classify them feeders 
and dock us from one to two cents a 
pound. 

Furthermore, packers will not pay 
a premium price for smaller lambs and 
that costs us, the producers, about $2.70 
per lamb if we do not keep them until 
they are heavier. For example: accord- 
ing to the market report on dressed 
carcasses for April 619, choice 35 to 45- 
pound carcasses, or 80-pound live lambs, 
averaged $46.50 per hundredweight, 
while choice 45 to 55-pound carcasses, 
or 100-pound live lambs, averaged $45 
per hundred. 

Figuring lambs dressing at 50 per- 
cent, an 80-pound lamb selling at $23.25 
brings $18.69 per head, and a _ 100- 
pound lamb selling at $22.50 brings 
$22.50 per head—a difference of $3.90. 
The extra cost of feed necessary to pro- 
duce 100-pound lambs would be 80 
pounds of hay at $20 a ton, or 80 cents, 
and 20 pounds of grain at two cents a 
pound, or 40 cents—a total of $1.20. 
Subtract this from $3.90, and it leaves 
a $2.70 penalty for selling 80-pound 
lambs, even if producers get the top 
price, which they don’t. A little more 
incentive for the producer would help. 

—H. W. Trantham 
Rupert, Idaho 


don’t believe that a smaller lamb is 
the answer to the problem of waste 
fat. A small lamb that is too fat will 
still have the same percentage of waste. 
I believe a large lamb that is not too 
fat will have more lean meat and flavor 
with less waste. We have to produce 
as much lamb per ewe as possible in 
order to maintain our present operation. 
However, we don’t have to put on excess 

fat if the consumer doesn’t want it. 
—Walter Leehman, Jr. 

Lakeview, Oregon 
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ITH operating costs as high as they 
are, I don’t see how we can raise 
smaller lambs and stay in business. 


—George D. Thomas 
Dubois, Idaho 


I do not think lighter lambs will help 
until importation of foreign meat is 
reduced. 
—Willard F. Turner 
Nampa, Idaho 


E start lambing here about May 10. 
We sell or ship our lambs late in 
September or early in October. At that 
time they weigh around 75 pounds and 
are mostly fat lambs. However, they 
shrink somewhat during shipping. 
With just enough of the proper han- 
dling of feed and possibly some pasture, 
or either one alone, lambs will weigh 
81 to 83 pounds, or whatever weight 
over that the housewife may prefer. 
Our sheep lamb themselves—abso- 
lutely all alone. They are turned loose 
the year around. We lamb two weeks 
later than most growers in this area and 
ship our lambs 10 pounds heavier. Our 
lambs are fed grass only. 
—John Moore 
Douglas, Wyoming 


F the consumer wants a smaller lamb 
with less fat, then we must produce 
such a lamb. I believe many lambs can 
be shipped directly from the range to 
market. It will be more trouble and 
more expensive, but we should receive 
a better price to offset the expense. 
I have discussed this with some of 
the buyers and they agree. 
—William C. Treat 
Roswell, New Mexico 


ES, I believe the production of 
smaller lambs is practicable to a 
point. I think a lamb weighing from 80 
to 85 pounds is a good eating lamb; 
there is not so much fat to throw away. 
—Verne Brightman 
Blocksburg, California 


I doubt very much that the production 
of a smaller range lamb would be 
practicable. I would think that a good 
crossbred lamb, killed off grass, would 
be good meat and not too wasty. I have 


often thought that meat was graded 
more on the fat covering than on the 


dollar value and how it tasted on the 


table. 
—Charles F. Conley 


Quietus, Montana 


ES, I believe the production of 
smaller lambs is practicable. 
—Don Branscomb 
Willits, California 


I do not know how we can raise smaller 
lambs. Perhaps government grading 
standards could be changed so feeders 
would not have to put such fat lambs on 
the market. I think there is nothing 
better than grass fattened lamb or 
mutton. 
—Eddie Moore 


Douglas, Wyoming 
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When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 











Warfield Suffolks 


Are Always 


Durable « Big « Rugged 


If you want Suffolk rams ready to go to work 
to produce profits for you, see my consign- 
ments at the National and other leading sales. 


L. D. WARFIELD 


Cambridge, Idaho 
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K ASTER holiday trade and the influx 
4 of choice, light-weight spring lambs 
produced gains in the April lamb mar- 
ket. 

Significant strengthening of price in 
early April tended to increase hope of 
a complete recovery from the late 1958 
lamb market decline. This was short 
lived, however. During the second week 
of April definite slowing up in lamb 
market activity occurred. Later in the 
month price again moved upward, how- 
ever. April prices were erratic but gen- 
erally higher than those of March. An 
increase of $1 to $1.50 was made on old 
crop lambs. The largest price surge, 
however, was made on choice spring 
lambs, which brought premiums of up 
to $2 over old crop lambs. 

The general strengthening conditions 
during early April can largely be at- 
tributed to the Easter season. When the 
Easter demand exhausted itself, a lull 
developed in the market. This lull plus 
a striking decline in carcass quality 
and an increase in receipts contributed 
to the slowing of market activity during 
mid April. 

There was a large increase in total 
receipts at the 12 major markets during 
the first part of the month—12 percent 
greater than a year ago. Later in the 
month rapid lamb movement declined 
somewhat, but was still nine percent 
above the same period last year. At the 
April midpoint Denver reported sale 
unloadings were the largest of the sea- 
son. All of the 12 major markets except 
Ft. Worth reported increased receipts. 
Ft. Worth receipts were 10,500 head 
below those of a month ago. 

Selective buying has created a two- 
way price trend on slaughter lambs 
the demand being for weights under 107 
pounds. No penalty for weights under 
this limit was found at Denver. Heavier 
lambs, however, were often discounted. 
At Denver in early April, lambs weigh- 
ing under 110 pounds were up 25 cents, 
while lambs above this weight general- 
ly declined 25 cents. At Chicago in 
early April, 27 doubles of choice 101- 
to 115-pound wooled slaughter lambs 
brought $20.50, while lambs weighing 
117 to 119 pounds brought $19.75 to 
$20.25, and some 117- to 126-pounders 
sold at $18.50 to $19.50. The trend 
toward reduction in price because of 
increased weight is evident. 
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Easter Season, Appearance of Spring 
Lambs Spur April Market Advances 


Active trading on spring lambs de- 
veloped in April, with springers making 
up 50 percent or more of the total num- 
ber of lambs going through southern 
markets. This was reflected significant- 
ly on lamb prices. Choice spring slaugh- 
ter lambs sold at a decisive 50 cents to 
$4.25 per hundredweight higher than 
old crop lambs. However, spring lambs 
were much lighter than the old crop 
lambs. Almost all springers were under 
100 pounds, with the average being on 
the short side of 82 pounds. Some 
spring lambs selling as feeders were 
as light as 60 pounds. This weight 
seems to be the lowest limit accepted 
in current lamb selling. 

Few prime lambs crossed the market 
during the month. Consequently no 
direct price quotations are available. 

On April 20 good and choice old crop 
slaughter lambs were selling at the 
following prices: Chicago $20 to $20.50; 
Denver $20 to $20.50; Ft. Worth $21 to 
$22; Omaha $19 to $20.50; Los Angeles 
$21 to $21.25; and Stockton $22. 

Ft. Worth, Los Angeles and Stockton 
figures are on spring lambs. 

On the same day, choice grade offer- 
ings were bringing the following prices: 
Chicago $20.50 to $21.50, spring lambs 
$24; Denver $20 to $20.50, spring lambs 
$24; Ft. Worth, spring lambs $22.50; 
Omaha $20.50 to $21.25; Stockton, 
spring lambs $22.25. 

Slaughter ewe prices followed a fair- 


ly stable pattern with only minor fluc- 
tuations. Some activity was noted in 
ewes with lambs. In most cases pairs 
brought $29 to $30. : 

Beginning activity was also noted in 
whitefaced replacement ewe lambs. 
Several thousand were contracted at $22 
to $23 for 95- to 100-pound weights. 

There was not much activity on 
feeder lambs. A few good and choice 
grade feeders were offered at some ter- 
minal outlets in a price range of $15 
to $20. At southern markets spring 
feeders sold from $17 to $19.25. 

The dressed market at New York 
showed generally the same trend as did 
the live market. Wholesale prices 
reached their peak for the month on 
April 6 and 7. Prices then dropped $1.50 
to $2 during the next 10 days. During 
the latter part of the month there was 
a general trend upward, with a $2 
increase in most weights. 

On April 20, the price on 55-pound 
and lighter prime grade carcasses at 
New York was $49, some $2 higher than 
a month earlier. Choice grade carcasses 
weighing 55 to 65 pounds were selling 
at $44, and good grade carcasses of all 
weights were bringing $45. Both prices 
were $1 to $2 higher than in March. 


Country Sales and Contracting 


ARIZONA 


Early April: Around 7,000 choice or 
better spring slaughter lambs, hitting 
the scales around 100 pounds, sold 
within the first 10 days of April at 
$22.25. Some 6,500 choice and prime, 
100- to 105-pound slaughter spring 
lambs brought $21.75 for April delivery, 
while 530 head of good and choice, 104- 
pound old crop feeder lambs brought 
$15 per hundredweight. 

Mid April: Some 2,500 feeder lambs, 
weighing near 75 pounds, sold for im- 
mediate delivery at $20. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


Week Ended . : 
Total U.S. Inspected Slaughter to Date 
Slaughter at Major Centers . 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 


Choice and Prime . 
Good and Choice 








1958 
April 12 
2,964,204 

203,771 


1959 
April 11 
3,395,793 

212,608 


$21.30* 
21.05 


$23.63 
22.38 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 


49.00 
47.45 
46.50 


46.00 
44.70 
43.30 





Good, All Weights 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—March 








Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs ........ setae. 
Sheep and Lambs . 


1958 
1,360,000 

518,000 
4,818,000 
1,000,000 


1959 
1,334,000 

423,000 
5,733,000 
1,143,000 








*Choice only; no 


quotations on Prime. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Early April: In California’s central 
coastal area, some 2,500 to 3,000 spring 
lambs sold at $21.50 straight across. In 
the Sacramento Valley, three loads 
mostly choice creep-fed spring slaughter 
lambs brought $22.50. Two loads of 
choice San Joaquin Valley spring lambs 
moved at $21. 


In the Bakersfield and Lancaster 
areas 7,000 to 8,000 mixed fats and 
feeders sold for immediate delivery at 
$22 for fats and $21 for feeders. Sev- 
eral strings in southern California and 
coastal areas moved at $22 to $22.50. 
These were expected to grade good and 
choice and had an acceptance date late 
in April. One of the strings consisting 
of 8,000 good and choice lambs sold at 
29 

About 3,000 head of mixed fats and 
feeders were contracted during the pe- 
riod on a straight across basis, 60 
pounds and up required, at $21.60. An- 
other 5,000 to 6,000 sold at $21.50 f.o.b. ; 
a large share of these were to be feed- 
ers. Around 5,500 lambs, 40 percent 
expected to be fats, brought $21 to 
$21.25. One lot of 600 to 700 good to 
choice blackfaced feeders in the Sac- 
ramento Valley moved at $19, on a 75- 
pound basis. Another string in the Red 
Bluff area brought $19.50. 


Mid April: In the San Joaquin Valley 
a band of about 660 shorn ewes with 
young lambs sold at $30 per pair, and 
around 200 dry ewes, mostly yearlings, 
brought $24 per head. In the Imperial 
Valley the sale of 1,600 good and choice 
old-crop feeders brought $17.50 to go 
east. In the Sacramento Valley at least 
25,000 unsorted strings of mixed fats 
and feeders sold for $20.60 to $21.75. 
A string of 9,000 head, mainly feeders, 
brought $20.60. Another string of 4,000 
to 5,000 head, expected to be 60 percent 
or better fats, moved at $21.75. A band 
of fats brought $22. In the Sacramento 
Valley 3,500 spring lambs, out of second 
hand, brought $22.50 on a fat basis. 
These lambs were expected to grade 
good and choice. 


COLORADO 


Early April: In northern Colorado 
around 22 loads mostly choice 106- to 
116-pound wooled lambs sold for $19.75 
to $20.25. 


Mid April: A load of choice 103- 
pound native spring lambs, weighed and 
delivered to Denver, brought $22.50. In 
northern Colorado 14 loads of choice 
106- to 116-pound wooled lambs paid the 
owner $20 to $20.50. Some 215 mostly 
choice 100-pound ewe lambs sold for 
breeding purposes at $22. In the Arkan- 
sas Valley 2,000 ewe lambs were con- 
tracted for May delivery at $22 a head. 
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IDAHO 


Early April: About 350 five- to six- 
year-old ewes, with young lambs, 
brought $29.50 a pair. 

Mid April: The Minidoka Lamb Pool 
of 639 spring slaughter lambs, weighing 
102 pounds, brought $22.55 f.o.b. Some 
400 good full-mouthed wooled ewes, 
with 600 lambs, sold at $30 a pair. 


MONTANA 


Early April: Generally no weight 
penalties under 110 pounds were found 
in this area. In eastern Montana around 
800 choice 95-pound wooled whitefaced 
ewe lambs brought $23. Fall contract- 
ing of lambs was quiet. Some bids went 
out, but growers were not receptive at 
the time. 


OREGON 


Early April: Some 350 mostly choice 
fall-shorn to Number 1 pelt, 95- to 125- 
pound lambs were reported sold. Lambs 
under 110 pounds brought $18; heavier 
lambs brought $16.50 f.o.b., with a four 
percent shrink. Some 1,200 Willamette 
Valley shorn lambs brought $17 to 
$17.75. Wooled Willamette Valley offer- 
ings sold at $18 to $18.75. 

Mid April: On a delivered basis 1,000 
Willamette Valley old-crop lambs, with 
Number 2 and Number 3 pelts, sold at 
$17.75 to $18.25 on those under 110 
pounds. Heavier offerings brought $16. 
A load of good and choice 111-pound 
fall-shorn lambs brought $19.50, and a 
load of up to 120-pound lambs with 
Number 2 and 3 pelts brought $17.50. 
About 2,500 blackfaced spring lambs, 
estimated at 40 percent fats and averag- 
ing 94 pounds, were contracted for June 
25 delivery at $20 straight across. Some 


1,000 mixed black and whitefaced spring 
lambs, estimated 30 percent fats, were 
contracted for July 15 delivery at $19. 
The feeder end of this string was con- 
tracted to be delivered in August at 
$17.50. Another band of 2,500, reported 
as fats, contracted at $20.50 for July 
delivery. 


WASHINGTON 


Early April: A short two loads of 
high good and choice old-crop lambs 
with Number 2 pelts and weighing 100 
to 107 pounds brought $18.50 f.o.b. and 
delivered. 

Mid April: About 950 good and choice 
old crop lambs with Number 1 and 2 
pelts brought from $16.50 to $18.50. 
About 1,000 shorn whitefaced yearling 
ewes weighing between 110 and 115 
pounds were contracted for June 1 to 
June 15 delivery at $26 each. 


WYOMING 


Early April: In the Big Horn Basin 
of northern Wyoming, 10 loads of good 
to mostly choice fed wooled lambs 
moved for $19 to $20 f.o.b., off the trucks 
at Denver. 

Mid April: The Big Horn Basin area 
began the clean up stage on fed lambs. 
Around four loads of fed wooled fleshy 
shearing lambs sold for $19 to $19.75 
off the trucks at Denver, at weights up 
to 110 pounds. A few loads of shorn 
feeder lambs weighing up to 110 pounds 
and with mixed pelts, sold at $17 to 
$17.25. Also in northern Wyoming, 
around 300 wooled mixed slaughter and 
feeder lambs sold at $19.75 off trucks. 
Some 1,000 whitefaced ewe lambs weigh- 
ing around 110 pounds brought a maxi- 
mum of $23 per hundredweight. 
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Share Leasing Changes 
Profit Landlord, Tenant 


Desmmenegen in traditional livestock 
share leasing arrangements can re- 
sult in expansion of economic oppor- 
tunities in farming for both landlords 
and tenants, a U. S. Department of 
Agriculture study shows. 

Agreements in which tenants furnish 
a smaller and landlords a larger amount 
of the resources needed to operate a 
farm enterprise seem to offer some help 
in overcoming the current capital short- 
ages of individual farmers, according 
to economists Howard L. Hill of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service and Syd- 
ney D. Staniforth of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

By these agreements, tenants would 
larger farm units, and 
smaller 
their 


be able to lease 
although they would 
percentage of the farm 
net income might be greater. By agree- 
smaller share of re- 
sources from tenants, landlords with 
large farming units might profit by 
being able to attract tenants with 


superior managerial skills. 


receive a 
returns, 


ing to accept 


The 50-50 livestock share lease is a 
traditional arrangement in many live- 
stock producing areas. In general, un- 
der this arrangement, income is divided 
evenly and costs are shared evenly. In 
recent years, however, economists say 
costs of what tenants usually furnish 
(labor, machinery, and half the live- 
stock) have more than costs of 


what landlords furnish. 


risen 


In studying various sized farms and 
assorted leasing arrangements in east- 
ern Wisconsin, Dr. Hill and Dr. Stani- 
forth found that a tenant’s labor and 
$1,400 invested in a small farm under 
livestock-share lease returned 


a 50-50 
The same 


the tenant $1,100 annually. 
investment and labor on a larger farm 
unit are more profitable, even with the 
tenant taking a smaller share. The 
tenant’s income, with his share fixed at 
35 percent, would be $3,400 annually, 
the economists’ figures show. 


The large tenant capital needed for 
leasing an adequate farm under a 50-50 
is proving a serious 
handicap to beginning farmers. The 
economists found that a tenant has to 
supply $4,000 to $6,000 worth of ma- 
chinery and livestock to lease an ade- 
quate-sized farm under 50-50 sharing. 
Leasing a small unit does not provide 
returns to accumulate the in- 
capital needed for future 


share agreement 


enough 
vestment 
farming operations. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
National Association Events 
July 9-10: National Wool Growers Association Ex- 
ecutive Committee Meeting, Palo Alto, California. 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
August 28: Miss Wool Pageant, San Angelo, Texas. 
January 24-27, 1960: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, San Antonio, Texas. 
Conventions and Meetings 
June 16-17: Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of 
American Meeting, Lubbock, Texas. 
July 14: Arizona Wool Growers Convention, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 
August 13-14: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 
November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Casper, Wyoming. 
November 6-7: Nevada Wool 
Reno, Nevada. 

November 8-10: Washington Wool Growers’ 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 
January 28-30, 1960: American 
Convention, Dallas, Texas. 


Growers’ Convention, 


Conven- 


National Cattlemen’s 


Sales 

May 7-9: Texas Purebred Sheep Breeders 
and Sale, Brownwood Texas. 

June 23-25: San Angelo Rambouillet Sale, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 

August 5: Washington Ram Sale, Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 

August 5: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale. Ogden, Utah. 

September 8-9: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, Wyom- 


Assn. Show 


ing. 
September 12: 
Idaho. 
September 17: 
tana. 
September 21-22: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Yakima, Washington. 
Utah Ram Fork, 


Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 


Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, Mon- 


Sale, Spanish Utah. 


October 8: 
Shows 


June 3-4: Intermountain Jr. Fat Stock Show, 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

June 10-September 10: Oregon Centennial Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon. 

August 4: Washington Ram Show, Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 

August 28: Miss Wool Pageant, San Angelo, Texas. 
October 17-24: American Royal Live Stock & Horse 
Show, Kansas City, Missouri. 
October 17-24: Pacific International 
sition, North Porltand, Oregon. 
January 15-23, 1960: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 
February 12-21, 1960: 
Rodeo, San Antonio, 
BC XX DX > OX DORK ROX DORE DORI DORE DOS 


Panta ed Pa Pats. 20 


North 


Livestock Expo- 


San Antonio Stock Show and 


Texas. 


Spanish Emigration 


Official Visits U. S. 


: es Director General of the Emigra- 
tion Institute of Spain, Sr. Carlos 
the 
with 


recently visited 


discussions 


Maria Valcarcel, 
United States for 
Government officials and officers of the 
Range Association. 

The visits were for the 
renewing arrangements for the contin- 
ued importation on Spanish sheepherd- 
ers into the United States. 

Sr. Valearcel also talked with Span- 
ish sheepherders and later reported to 
both U. §S. Government officials and 
Range Association officers that herders 
are well satisfied. 

Following the visit, the Range Asso- 
ciation announced that the sheepherd- 
ers contract was renewed “exactly as 
adopted in October 1958,” and that rela- 
tions between the Association and the 
Spanish Government extremely 
cordial.” 


purpose of 


“are 


ORRR Commission 
Members Appointed 


PPOINTMENT of members to the 

Advisory Council of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission were announced April 8 by 
Laurence §S. Rockefeller, commission 
chairman. 

Chosen to represent livestock inter- 
ests was A. D. Brownfield, Demming, 
New Mexico, a past president of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

In all, 25 council members were cho- 
sen to represent -various major geo- 
graphical areas and citizen interest 
groups including: State fish and game 
departments, State park departments, 
State forestry departments, private 
organizations working in the field of 
outdoor recreation resources and oppor- 
tunities, landowners, State water pollu- 
tion control agencies, State water 
development agencies, private forestry 
livestock interests, mining 
State travel commissions, 
petroleum production interests, com- 
mercial fishing interests, commercial 
outdoor recreation interests, industry, 
education, labor, public utilities and 
municipal governments. 

The O.R.R.R.C. may also be affected 
by a bill presented January 9, 1959, in 
the House of Representatives. This 
measure would, in part, authorize the 
O.R.R.R.C. to “appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of an executive secretary and 
such additional personnel as may be 
necessary to enable it to carry out its 
functions.” 


interests, 
interests, 


Overton Fills Tarriff 
Commission Vacancy 


Allen Overton, Jr., of West Virginia 
*has been appointed a member of 
the U. S. Tariff Commission by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The appointment 
became effective April 30, upon the re- 
tirement of Dr. Edgar B. Brossard, 
Tariff Commission chairman. 

In the March issue of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER it was mistakenly re- 
ported that Mr. Overton had _ been 
selected chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission, replacing Dr. Brossard. The 
Government has not, as yet, named a 
successor to fill the post of commission 
chairman. 
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Selecting Rams? ... 


(Continued from page 23) 


In a group being considered as sires 
or future sires. 


In a breeding program where an 
individual is raising his own replace- 
ment rams this is doubly important. If 
a selection program is successful and 
progress is being made, the younger 
sheep should be better, genetically, than 
the older sheep. 


Probably the best method of allowing 
for differences due to age is to divide 
the rams into age groups and make 
selections within each group. Thus, all 
comparisons will be made between rams 
of the same age. 

To compare rams of varying ages and 
in one group, the following table was 
devised from records of rams at the 
Southwestern Range and Sheep Breed- 
ing Laboratory: these rams were of 
both fine and coarsewool breeds. 


Adjusted Averages for Ram Traits 


Grease 
Fleece 
Weight 
(ibs.) 


Clean 
Fleece 

Weight 
(Ibs.) 


Staple 
Length 
(inches) 


Body 
Weight 
(Ibs. ) 


Age of 
Ram 


(years) 


No. of 
Rams 





~) 


7.9 
11.0 
12.1 
11.6 
11.9 
11.0 


310 

194 
98 
51 
29 
21 


NIE Dp 


Yr oOg 





In comparing, for example, a year- 
ling ram with a three year old, you 
would consult the table and add to the 
yearling measurements: 55.0 pounds of 
body weight, 4.2 pounds grease fleece 
weight, and 2.5 pounds clean fleece 
weight. This would give an indication 
of what that same ram would produce 
at three years of age. 

Another example would be, if a three 
year old ram is being compared to a 
four year old, you would add 8.0 
pounds body weight, and deduct 0.5 
pounds grease fleece weight and 0.3 
pounds clean fleece weight. 

The use of a table, such as the one 
above, should aid in making selections 
from a group of various aged rams. 
By making the adjustments for effect 
of age, a breeder will tend to favor 
the potential high producing ram even 
though he hasn’t attained his age of 
maximum size. 

One should keep in mind, however, 
that part of the differences attributed 
to age are probably due to selection. 
Thus, age changes are probably less 
than those given if selection is positive. 
This can be estimated by determining 
the selection differentials at each age 
and multiplying them by the repeat- 
ability. 
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from the Wool Bureau: 
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nothing measures up to 


O* March 9 a newspaper advertising 
program covering 25 States intro- 
duced the first permanently creased all- 
wool trousers to the American public. 

Response was phenomenal. Scores of 
retailers carrying the trousers reported 
complete sell-outs. 

The same day the Daily News Record, 
the nation’s leading apparel trade pub- 
lication, opened with a mammoth ad b; 
The Wool Bureau. 

Directed to the Nation’s apparel re- 
tailers and manufacturers, the ad gave 
details of the process that produced the 
permanently creased wool trousers—a 
process equally effective in putting per- 
manent pleats in women’s. all-wool 
skirts. 

Developed in government laboratories 
in Australia, the process, called “Si-Ro- 
Set,” was turned over to the Wool Bu- 
reau’s Department of Science and 
Technology last year. The Bureau was 
assigned to adapt the process to Amer- 
production methods and_ then 
release complete instructions to all 
American apparel manufacturers—at 
no cost, and free of any royalties. 

The Wool Bureau’s trade advertise- 
ment brought a flood of requests from 
manufacturers and retailers from coast 
to coast for full details. A five-part 
program was inaugurated to tell the 


ican 


consumer and the trade about perma- 


nently creased wool garments. 

1. A fully illustrated technical bul- 
letin on the process was published by 
the Wool Bureau and mailed to all man- 
ufacturers of men’s, women’s and 
children’s wool apparel. This was 
accompanied by an offer of free tech- 
nical assistance to any manufacturer 


adopting the process. 


2. A program of demonstration sem- 
inars for manufacturers was set up at 
the Wool Bureau in New York. 

3. Plans were drawn up for a travel- 
ing unit offering demonstrations and 
technical assistance to manufacturers 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
Rochester, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and _ principal 
Canadian cities. 

4. The Wool Bureau’s full staff of 10 
retail representatives was assigned to 
contact major retailers throughout the 
country to induce them to feature per- 
manently creased and permanently 
pleated wool garments in fall 1959 pro- 
motions. 

5. A 
initiated. 


program was 
on perma- 


broad publicity 
Picture stories 
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nently creased wool trousers and 
pleated wool skirts were released 
nation-wide to newspapers, magazines, 
and radio and television news directors. 
A continuing thing, this publicity pro- 
gram will reach a peak in the fall when 
several men’s and women’s wear man- 
ufacturers will be delivering Si-Ro-Set 
garments to retailers throughout the 
country. 

The meaning of all this activity to 
the wool growing industry is immediate- 
ly apparent—science has achieved for 
wool a major performance feature, giv- 
ing wool apparel new, greater sales 
potential. 

By the end of March over 100,000 
pairs of the wool trousers were deliv- 
ered by the manufacturer. This is but 
a drop in the bucket compared with po- 
tential demand. As more and more 
manufacturers are able to supply de- 
mand, permanently creased wool trou- 
sers will become established as a part of 
the American standard of living. 


i age wheels of wool progress are turn- 

ing rapidly these days, with January 
consumption of apparel wool by textile 
mills showing a 43 percent increase 
over the same month in 1958, according 
to a report by Ruth Jackendoff, director 
of Economics and Statistics at the Wool 
Bureau, Inc. 

Wool’s recovery from last year’s tex- 
tile recession was apparent during the 
latter part of the year but it is only 
now that it can be measured statisti- 
cally. 

Four-quarter 1958 production of 
woven wool fabrics exceeded the corre- 
sponding 1957 rate by 12 percent. 

Miss Jackendoff sees several reasons 
for the upturn and for probable pros- 
pects of a rosier future for wool. For 
one thing, wool is sharing in this year’s 
general economic uplift. Second, the 
lower wool prices have been an incen- 
tive to greater wool use. Third, new 
promotional features for wool—such as 
the recently announced permanent 
creasing and pleating process for all- 
wool trousers and skirts—are giving 
wool apparel new, greater sales poten- 
tial. 

The uplift in wool use in the last 
quarter of 1958 did not compensate for 
the loss during the earlier months, and 
for the entire year 1958, total yardage 
of all types of woven wool fabrics was 
at 273 million yards, off 6 
from 1957 volume. 


reported 
percent 
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New Zealand . . 


(Continued from page 25) 


There are separate price schedules 
for second quality lamb, wethers, hog- 
gets and ewes. The New Zealand term 
“hogget” roughly means “yearling,” 
but also includes older, heavier animals 
under twelve months of age. Thus, 
much of the lamb produced in the 
United States would be called hogget 
in New Zealand and would not bring 
lamb prices. 

Freezing works for the most part are 
privately owned operations. There are 
relatively few of them. Because of 
freezing and storage facilities, they re- 
heavy investment and are big 
concerns. There are, of course, many 
butchers killing for local trade. How- 
ever, big plants handle all exporting. 
Since there is no elaborate sales and 
distribution system, freezing plants 
would seem to lend themselves well to 
co-op ownership. However, as far as 
I know there is only one large co-op 
freezing works in New Zealand. 

The works we visited were very ef- 
ficient, as might be expected with the 
large volume of lamb handled. Actual 
slaughtering is about the same as in 
U. S. packing houses. Plants are well 
integrated with wool pulling and scour- 
ing operations, casing, handling, and 
fertilizer works all in the same opera- 
tion. 

There has been a lot of discussion 
about sanitary conditions in New Zea- 
land plants. From what we saw, general 
sanitary conditions appear to be good. 

All lambs are graded to Government 
specifications in plants. There are two 
grades, first quality and second quality 

which correspond generally to U. S. 
Choice and U. S. Good grades. Graders 
consider conformation and fat, just as 
in the United States. Carcass weight 
is as important as grade in determining 
price. 

On the schedule just quoted, first 
quality lamb weighing from 37 to 42 
pounds is priced at 17 pence (19% 
cents). Second quality lamb weighing 
less than 28 pounds is worth 20 pence 
(234% cents). The price spread be- 
tween first and second quality lambs 
in the same weight range is 14 pence, 
while the spread between weight ranges 
in the same grade is two pence. 

In fact, if a carcass weighs over 43 
pounds, it is sometimes worth more 
if it is second quality than if it is first. 
The English market is beginning to 
show a lot of resistance to over-fat 
meat. These prices probably reflect that 
factor. 

After grading, lamb is frozen very 
quickly in a blast fre>zer and stored 
until ready to ship. It goes to the ship 


quire 
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in refrigerated cars. It is held at about 
16 degrees on board ship. 

Dockside handling of 
pretty rough, so all carcasses are 
shrouded in cheesecloth. Carcasses 
going to the United States are double- 
shrouded. 

Now about the purpose of the trip 
and the general problem of New Zea- 
land lamb exports. We were guests of 
the Federated Farmers of New Zealand, 
the country’s only farm organization. 
Naturally, the object was to discuss the 
position of New Zealand lamb on the 
American market. 

New Zealand is greatly interested in 
getting into the American market for 
a number of reasons. One is the coun- 
try’s increasing production. New Zea- 
land has always shipped mainly to the 
British market, but it is felt that Eng- 
land cannot take an unlimited amount 
of lamb. Also, domestic lamb production 
in England is subsidized at considerable 
expense to the taxpayer. Consequently, 
it is increasing. New Zealand, there- 
fore, is highly interested in developing 
new markets abroad—not only in the 
United States but in all countries. 


carcasses is 


Another factor is New Zealand’s need 
for American dollars for trade. There 
are many things New Zealand wants 
which England cannot supply. Crawler 
tractors are an example. New Zealand 
also buys sulphur, cars and a good many 
other things from the United States. 


Generally, New Zealand spends dol- 


lars as fast as she earns them, and 
would spend more if she could sell more 
on the U. S. market. In order to dis- 
courage spending of dollar credits, 
New Zealand recently put import duties 
on American cars, bringing the price 
of a Chevrolet in Wellington up to the 
price of a Cadillac in the U. 8S. 

A factor less concrete, but still im- 
portant, is the international political 
situation. New Zealand is too far away 
from England to expect much help in 
the event of war in the Far East. She, 
therefore, feels militarily dependent on 
the U. S. This feeling is strengthened 
by memories of the last war. At that 
time many New Zealanders expected to 
be invaded by the Japanese, until Amer- 
ican forces arrived. This also contrib- 
utes to interest in the U. S. 


The main attraction of the U. S. mar- 
ket, however, is the market itself. With 
a population of 175 million and a lamb 
consumption of less than four pounds 
per capita, the U. S. seems to have a 
tremendous potential market. When 
compared with the annual consumption 
of 76 pounds of lamb and mutton in New 
Zealand, the four-pound U. S. per capita 
consumption looks like starvation. New 
Zealand feels that if the U. S. potential 
were realized, the amount of lamb she 


would have available for the U. S. mar- 
ket would be completely lost in it. 

At this point, growers might be in- 
terested in what New Zealand’s actual 
exports to the U. S. were during 1958. 
We were told that through November, 
120,000 carcasses were shipped to the 
U. S. Shipments during December were 
very light since New Zealand had a 
better market in England. 

The following figures are from the 
New Zealand Meat and Wool Boards’ 
annual review of the sheep industry and 
cover the production year of October, 
1957, to July 1958. These figures show 
exports of lamb to the U.S. at 1,676 tons 
and exports of mutton to the U. S. at 
1,024 tons. Mutton is boned-out for 
processing. 

During the same period, New Zealand 
exported 3,571 tons of lamb to Canada. 
Exports of lamb to all countries, other 
than England, amounted to 5,821 tons. 
Canada was the biggest receiver and 
the U.S. next. This does not represent 
a large part of New Zealand total exports 
which amounted to between 206,000 and 
212,000 tons. The bulk of New Zealand 
lamb is obviously going to England. 

During the final two days of the trip, 
we met in Wellington with representa- 
tives of the Federated Farmers and the 
New Zealand Meat and Wool Boards. 
At that time, what had been told us 
since we arrived, was said officially. 
Two points were made over and over. 
First, New Zealand does not want to 
disrupt the U. S. lamb market. Second- 
ly, she would like to work out some 
method of cooperation with the U. S. 
industry, both for importing lamb and 
for technical problems of the sheep in- 
dustry. 

New Zealand’s thoughts go something 
like this: 

“The big trouble with the U. S. lamb 
market is lack of constant adequate sup- 
plies. If U.S. producers do not prosper 
and reduce production still further, 
what market there is for lamb in the 
U. S. will be lost. New Zealand could 
not supply the U. S. market even if she 
had it all to herself. Therefore, any 
future New Zealand may have in the 
U. S. lamb market depends on a healthy 
U.S. industry. New Zealand lamb, being 
frozen, could be delivered to the U. S. 
market in any amounts and at any place 
and time that would be desirable to 
maintain supplies without contributing 
to market gluts. New Zealand, there- 
fore, could aid the development of the 
U. S. market rather than hurt it.” 

Whether this analysis of the U. S. 
lamb market is correct and whether it 
would, in fact, be possible or desirable 
to work out some system of cooperation 
with New Zealand lamb producers is a 
matter for the consideration of the 
whole U. S. sheep industry. 
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LOCOWEED — 


Third Of A Series Of Articles On How To Reduce Livestock Possoning 


(EpiTor’s Note: This article, as well as 
all others in this series, has been re- 
printed from a leaflet on plants that 
poison livestock, which was prepared by 
the Animal Disease and Parasite Re- 
search Division, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

(The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
plans to print an article on one plant 
each month for 16 months. You may wish 
to clip and save the articles for future 
reference. Copies of the leaflets may also 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.) 


HEEP, cattle, horses and goats may 
be poisoned by feeding on locoweeds. 
“Locoed” horses seldom recover com- 
pletely, and are of little value as saddle 
and work animals. Cattle being fed for 
beef, after apparent recovery, rarely 
make economic gains. Calf losses caused 
by abortion are frequently high. 
Animals ordinarily will not eat loco- 
weed unless feed is scarce. But some ac- 
quire the “loco habit,” and may continue 
to feed on these plants even when good 
forage is available. The term “loco- 
weeds” refers to certain plants in the 
pea family. Listed in the table below 
are some of the more poisonous species. 


Where and When It Grows 


Locoweeds are poisonous during all 
stages of growth, and may be danger- 
ous throughout the year—even when 
plants have matured and dried. All 
plant parts are toxic. 

Locoweeds are commonly found on 
foothills and plains, and in semiarid 


Locoweed has compound leaves and 
pea-like flowers—white, blue or purple 
in color. 


areas. They start growth in late fall, 
winter or early spring, depending on the 
locality and species. They grow in 
tufts or clumps from large roots. They 
have compound leaves and pealike flow- 
ers, which may be white, blue or purple, 
depending on the species. They are 
mostly perennials and are called loco- 
weeds because of the “crazy” behavior 
sometimes exhibited by poisoned ani- 


Common Name 


Botanical Name 


How it Affects Livestock 


Usually an animal must eat consid- 
erable quantities of locoweeds for 
several months before death occurs. 
Symptoms of poisoning may not appear 
until several weeks after the plants are 
eaten. Abortion frequently occurs in 
cattle. 

The following are symptoms of loco- 
weed poisoning: 


Loss of flesh 

Irregularity of gait 

Loss of sense of direction 
Nervousness 

Weakness 

Withdrawing from other animals 
Lack of muscular control 
May react violently when 
turbed. 


dis- 


How to Reduce Livestock Losses 


Livestock owners may reduce losses 
by keeping animals off locoweed ranges 
until good forage is available. 

Treatment is not effective in loco- 
weed poisoning. Eradicating plants in 
large areas is not practicable. In small 
areas, locoweeds have been eradicated 
experimentally. Partial success has 
been obtained by grubbing and by treat- 
ing plants with a herbicide such as 
2,.4,5-T. To be effective, eradication 
must be continued 3 to 5 years. 


Where to Obtain More Information 


Livestockmen may obtain more in- 
formation on locoweed by contacting 
county agricultural agents, or by writ- 
ing to State agricultural experiment 
stations or the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. A veterinarian should be 
consulted if questions regarding af- 
fected animals arise. 


Distribution 





White loco 


Purple, or 
woolly loco 


Blue loco A. 


Bigbend loco’ A. 


Western loco A. 


The above map shows areas where most livestock poisoning from 


locoweed has been reported. It is possible the plant may grow 


in other areas. 
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( )xytropis 
lambertii 


Astragalus 
mollissimus 
lentiginosus 


earlei 


wootoni 


miser var. 
oblongifolius 


Poison vetch A. 


Montana and North Dakota, 
south to Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Texas 


South Dakota to western 
Texas and New Mexico 
Eastern Washington to Ne- 
vada and California 
Western Texas and southern 
New Mexico 

Eastern Arizona, southern 
New Mexico, and southwest- 
ern Texas 

Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Colorado. 


Nevada, 
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PERMACO 


COBALT BULLETS 
FOR SHEEP 


1 Dose (1 Bullet) Lasts over a yr. 


Box of 50 - $21.00 
EJECTOR GUN - $1.90 


ALL PRICES POSTAGE PAID 
Pa. Residents odd 3% Sales Tax 


Yi 


RD 1, Elverson, Pa. 





e C I count on 
K . R P S against 
screw worms 
and maggots 9 5 


. 


says Frank 
Carmichael, owner, 
Carmichael Ranch 
Marysville, Calif. 


K-R-S| KILLS 


SMEAR and maggots 


OR | on contact 
protects wounds 
LIQUID prevents 
reinfestation 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 


BERKELEY rN RNIA 


_ 
CUTTER 








THE HAMPSHIRE | 


Sure I'm In 
Demand... 
| Produce 
MORE 
POUNDS 
of Lamb 
Per Ewe! 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 
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OOLKNIT Associates is humming 

with planning strategy, as groups 
representing various segments of the 
knitwear industry meet to formulate the 
coming year’s program. The program 
is dedicated to selling more domestic 
wool. 

These group directors consist entirely 
of specialists: practical mill-men (spin- 
ners, top makers, growers, dyers), 
knitters and retail buyers, all of whom 
contribute their time and talents free 
of charge. 

A preliminary meeting of officers and 
directors of Woolknit Associates to dis- 
cuss the 1959-60 promotional campaign, 
held on April 14, was attended by: John 
Caron of Caron Spinning Co.; Morton 
Darman of The Top Company; Irving 
Louis of Jane Irwill; Ames Stevens, Jr., 
of Ames Textile Corp.; Gil Macort of 
Kent Manufacturing Co.; Murray Catin 
of Banner Yarn Dyeing Corp.; and Sam 
Katz of Royal Yarn Dyeing Corp. 

According to reports made by the 
dyers, there has been a pronounced, 
even spectacular increase in the use of 
wool, with one company estimating 
triple volume over last year’s pound- 
age of yarns received for dyeing. Dyers 
reported that many knitters who have 
not previously used wools are suddenly 
placing orders on this fiber. A substan- 
tial part of this increase is in bulkies, 
both men’s and women’s, they said, be- 
cause of the richer appearance and 
greater stability of the wool yarn. 

One dyer gave full credit for his in- 
creased wool business to a color chart 
prepared by Woolknit Associates under 
the special ASPC project. These charts 
with their appealing new colors, pre- 
sented in domestic wool swatches, pro- 
vide an impetus to knitters to use more 
wool in order to reproduce the colors 
in their truest form, he pointed out. 
Vhe entire range of colors on the chart 
was built around shades where domestic 
wool is at an advantage. To promote all- 
white fashions in wool, for instance, 
would be promoting imports or synthet- 
ics, because domestic wool in white 
looks yellowed in comparison with the 
pure white attained by synthetics. 

“This is a wool year,” one dyer 
stated. “Increased interest in wool is 
showing up in the early speed-up of our 
business. Last year our busy season 
didn’t start until May. This year we’ve 


Wealinit 


been busy on wool since mid-March, and 
have even put on a night shift.” 

Nominations for directors were made 
representing eleven special divisions 
which will be set up to serve each seg- 
ment of the knitwear industry. These 
divisions include worsted spinner, wool- 
en spinner, top maker, wool grower, 
wool dealer, selling agent, dyer, knit- 
ters, women’s knitwear, men’s knitwear, 
children’s knitwear and retail buyers. 

Present at a stimulating meeting of 
men’s group directors recently were 
Norbert Hibshman of Lion Knitting 
Mills; Chuck Trowbridge of Catalina; 
Irving Wolf of Puritan Knitting Mills; 
Ben Vieter of Fashion Hill Sports- 
wear; John Caron of Caron Spinning 
Co.; Harold Neuman and Leonard Shaw 
of Robert Bruce; and Eleanor Kairalla 
of Woolknit Associates. 

Among subjects reviewed at the meet- 
ing was cooperative advertising. Knit- 
ters expressed great willingness to run 
consumer ads in national magazines, 
provided funds were matched by the 
ASPC. All advertisements will contain 
a strong sell on wool fiber, and will 
stress “American-made” merchandise. 
Garments featured will be thoroughly 
merchandised, and a check on results 
will be reported. 

A discussion was held on the need 
for counter stands that would display 
men’s sweaters to better advantage in 
retail stores than “folded stock” cur- 
rently used widely on counters or 
shelves. It was pointed out that effec- 
tive display stands have great distance 
value in creating desirable store traffic. 

Plans were outlined for the annual 
Men’s Sportswear Show, which will be 
held on May 19 for an audience of 500 
men’s sportswear buyers and men’s 
fashion press. The show, which is the 
only event presenting a complete cross- 
section of the entire industry for fall 
and winter, will be emphatically all- 
American, with all import designs ex- 
cluded. Great enthusiasm was expressed 
for the new “Fall ’59 Color Chart” pre- 
pared by Woolknit Associates. Every- 
one present reported a great need for 
new shades as the best way to increase 
volume. 

On April 23, representatives of the 
women’s knitters and retailers met to 
draw up preliminary plans for the huge 
industry fashion show being staged by 
Woolknit Associates on June 11. 
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At Abilene Meet 





TS&GRA Backs 


Referendum; 


Retirement Bill 


T a meeting of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association, held at 
Abilene, Texas, late in March, an ex- 
tensive report was given on the Texas 
farm labor situation. It told of gradual 
encroachment of labor over agriculture. 
The report indicated that the Depart- 
ment of Labor would soon make an 
effort to place agricultural employees 
under the Wages and Hours Act. 


Resolutions Drafted 


Several other reports were also heard 
at the meeting, and TS&GRA directors 
passed several resolutions. Among the 
resolutions formulated were: 

A recommendation to all growers of 
sheep that they actively support a ref- 
erendum to be voted in September, 
authorizing a deduction from the incen- 
tive payment on wool, these funds to be 
administered by the American Sheep 
Producers Council. 


‘Amend Procedural Act’ 


A recommendation that directors re- 
quest Congress amend the procedural 
act governing all Federal agencies, to 
require that before any regulation be 
published in the Federal Register it be 
submitted to the committee of Congress 
which originally passed the act to see 
if it fulfills the original Congressional 
intent. 

A recommendation that the Texas 
legislature request Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra T. Benson to take prompt 
action to prevent further introduction 
of scrapie into the United States from 
Canada or any other country where the 
disease exists. 


Favor Retirement Plan 


Went on record in favor of a bill 
which would allow self-employed people, 
including ranchmen, to put aside, tax 
free, up to $2,500 annually for retire- 
ment purposes. 

Went on record opposing imports of 
lamb and mutton in such quantity as 
would affect domestic markets and 
urged that such imported meats be 
marked or branded so they may be iden- 
tified as imported, showing the country 
of origin. 
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These youngsters, students at the Ferguson, Iowa, School, are obvious- 
ly enjoying a lamburger lunch. The lunch was sponsored by the Iowa 


Wool Growers Auxiliary. 


Towa Auxiliary Promotions S- uccessful 


HE Iowa Auxiliary recently reported 
that three of its most recent lamb 
promotions were highly succesful. 

One of the efforts, a 4-H Club dinner 
held near Des Moines in Polk County, 
was very well received by the 50 club 
members, directors and supervisors in 
attendance. 

Roast leg of lamb was served to the 
group. The affair brought this comment 
in a “thank you” note from Mrs. L. 
Moon, 4-H Club official from Ankeny, 


Reader Writes: 


‘| Enjoy Wool Grower; 
Would Pay More for it’ 


1919 West St. Joe 
Lansing, Michigan 


March 13, 1959 


OMETIME ago, I received notice 
that my subscription to the National 
Wool Grower expired in March. My 
money order for $5 is enclosed for the 
next year’s issues. 

I must say that for the great bene- 
fit which I derive from the magazine, 
it is worth much more to me than it 
costs. And, before I ever discontinued 
the “Wool Grower” I would be willing 
to pay much more for it. I enjoy very 
much the timely hints on how work 
should be done and the various research 
and news items on the sheep industry. 

I might add that I enjoy the sheep 
business immensely having been in it 
ever since I was a small boy—more 
power to the sheep industry. 

—Gilbert Clark 
Gilbert Clark and Sons 


to Mrs. M. B. Zeiner, Iowa Auxiliary 
member from Des Moines: 

“Will you please express appreciation 
to those responsible for furnishing the 
very delicious leg of lamb for our Sat- 
urday night supper at 4-H camp. Also 
my thanks to you for preparing it so 
well. I’m sure the young folks enjoyed 
it and many were surprised to learn 
what kind of meat they had eaten. I 
hope they all learn to become fanciers 
of lamb as a result of a very pleasant 
introduction to it.” 

The second promotional effort was 
on the school lunch program at the 
Ferguson, Iowa, School, approximately 
50 miles northeast of Des Moines. 

Lamburgers were served to 129 per- 
sons, inctuding 116 children from kin- 
dergarten through the 12th grade and 
13. teachers. The lamburgers were 
served without revealing what kind of 
meat was being consumed. Most of 
those in attendance reported they en- 
joyed the meal. 

This promotional effort was further 
helped by the publication of an article 
and two pictures on the school lunch in 
the Marshalltown TIMES - REPUBLI- 
CAN and the airing of a tape recording 
made during the luncheon by radio sta- 
tion KFJB, Marshalltown. 

The other lamb promotion was a roast 
leg of lamb luncheon served during the 
finals of the State “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest at Ames. 

Here again lamb was thoroughly en- 
joyed by most persons in attendance. 
The local press also aided the promotion 
with stories and pictures, while radio 
station WHO, Des Moines, greatly 
assisted through the making and airing 
of a tape recording of the contest and 
luncheon proceedings. Lamb recipe 
books were passed out at the luncheon 
as favors. 
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Institute, and Douglas N. Allan, Western States Meat Packers Association, Inc. 


HE Phoenix Home Economists in 

Homemaking, a national home eco- 
nomics association composed of grad- 
uate home economists 
who are not gainfully 
employed, has sponsored 
the “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest in 
Arizona since 1955. 

One member of the 
organization serves as 
State contest director; 
another serves as dis- 
trict director for Mari- 
copa (Phoenix) County 
This year Mrs. Don 
(Julia) Skousen of 
Phoenix is State contest director and 
Mrs. O. 8. Fees of Tempe is district 
director. 

The home 


Mrs. Skousen 


economists became inter- 
ested in the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” program following the 1954 
Arizona State contest, when the Wool 
Bureau requested the group to sponsor 
the Phoenix district finals. Prior to 
that time the contest was sponsored by 
4-H Clubs. 

Mrs. George Robertson of Tucson was 
State director for the 1955 contest. The 
Phoenix Indian School was also instru- 
mental in making the 1955 contest a 
success. During the finals, State con- 
testants were guests of faculty mem- 
bers. Following the fashion revue, a 
tea was served in one of the lodges by 
home economics students. 

The State contest was again held at 
the Indian School in 1956. Mrs. Louis 
Espil, State director, was assisted by 
Lily Williams of the Indian School and 
Mrs. Ira G. Wagner, Maricopa County 
director. The fashion revue was held 
in the school auditorium and was fol- 
lowed by tea, prepared and served by 
home economics students. State con- 
testants were again guests of school 
faculty members. 

In 1957, Mrs. John M. Cooper of Phoe- 
nix, then State contest director, secured 
cooperation for the contest from the 
First National Bank and the Valley 
National Bank of Phoenix. Cooperation 
also continued to come from the Indian 
School and the home economist’s group. 

The national finals, held in Phoenix 
in 1957, created added interest in the 
contest. Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. Robert 
Hewette, Maricopa County district di- 
rector, and the Phoenix Home Econo- 
mists assisted on details in connection 
with the National contest. That year, 
Joy Trout, Arizona’s junior division 
representative, won the trip to Paris. 
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Mrs. Skousen was appointed State 
director for the 1958 contest. She was 
also president of the Phoenix Home 
Economists in Homemaking Association 
at the time. Mrs. Palmer Keith was 
district director for Maricopa County. 
The contest was staged in Phoenix at 
the Phoenix Woman’s Club. 


Julia Skousen comes from a family of 
wool growers. Her mother, now 80 years 
old, was one of the early wool growers 
in northeastern Arizona. 

Mrs. Skousen became a member of 
Home Economists in Homemaking in 
1956. The following year she judged 
entries in the Maricopa County district 
MIYWW contest; in 1958 she served as 
State contest director. 

A home economics teacher for a num- 
ber of years, Mrs. Skousen loves to sew 
and design. She has made wool clothing 
for each of her four daughters and three 
sons. Julia still enjoys teaching sewing, 
but now does so only to help friends 
and neighbors. 

As State contest director, Julia Skou- 
sen has been instrumental in promoting 
the ‘Make It Yourself With Wool” con- 
test in Arizona. In October, 1958, she 
helped present a demonstration at the 
Arizona State Fair on how to handle 
and press wool garments. The motto 
of the demonstration was: “If you can 
make it, you can ‘Make It Yourself With 
Wool.’” 

The Valley National Bank and First 
National Bank of Phoenix will again 
help sponsor the contest in 1959. The 
Valley National Bank will give a dinner 
for the State contestants; the First 
National Bank will sponsor two nights 
lodging for contestants. 

Mrs. Skousen says the most difficult 
part of her job is getting publicity on 
both State and district levels. This year 
Mrs. O. C. Gifford will serve as public- 


ASPC Assistance Draws 
‘Thanks’ From Auxiliary 


OR the members and officers of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, I wish to thank 
the delegates and directors of the 
American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council for their 
financial cooperation 
with us in our work to 
promote wool and lamb. 
We enjoy working on 
the “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” sewing con- 
test and feel it is a 
worthwhile educational 
and publicity program, 
benefiting all parties 
concerned. Further- 
more, it provides a 
bond of interest among women of the 
Auxiliary. 

We willingly give our time and efforts 
to the promoting of wool and lamb. 
With the money appropriated us and 
an equitable and uniform distribution 
of funds among the States to take care 
of expenses, we feel we can conduct 
our projects more successfully. In the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” contest, 
we will create, through our work, talk 
and interest in the use of wool and 
educate, for the future, home economic 
students and future home demonstra- 
tion agents, on the fine qualities of 100 
percent virgin wool for sewing. 

We especially appreciate the _ in- 
creased allocation for lamb promotion. 
We are in the “trial and error” stage of 
lamb promotion. However we are get- 
ting results, while we are attempting 
to arrive at a project suitable to the 
majority of the States. We are working 
on an educational project that will be 
fully as effective for lamb promotion 
as our current wool project is for wool 
promotion. 

We are aware of the confidence ASPC 
delegates have shown in us. We will 
not disappoint them. We will work with 
pleasure and enthusiasm to justify their 
confidence. 


Mrs. Evans 


All State Auxiliary presidents and 
State contest directors are presently 
organizing their plans and ideas so that 
they may launch their biggest lamb and 
wool promotion efforts yet. 

Again, thanks. 


—Mrs. O. T. (Faye) Evans, President 
Women’s Auxiliary, NWGA 





ity chairman. Arizona is looking for- 
ward to a good year on the “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” contest. 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 


In offering this space for free expression of thought, 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. 


The National Wool 


The statement 


about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 
for the week ending April 20, 1959. 


PASTURES 


Grass prospects remain relatively un- 
changed in the area from southern 
Oregon and Idaho into western Texas. 
Precipitation in the area ranged from 
none in California and bordering areas 
to very light elsewhere. California 
ranges are maturing with early live- 
stock movement increasing. Many light 
lambs have already been marketed. Lo- 
cal water shortages are developing in 
parts of the area, with lambing in 
Nevada adversely affected by inade- 
quate water and forage supplies. Sup- 
plemental feeding of livestock is 
continuing in New Mexico. 

The northern interior region, the 
other major area of the Nation in need 
of moisture, fared slightly better. Pre- 
cipitation ranged from about an inch 
in the southern portions to very light 
along the Canadian Border. Spring 
grasses in the area are greening up 
slowly. Supplemental feed supplies are 
adequate. 

Elsewhere in the Nation grass pros- 
pects are mostly good, with pastures in 
the Southeast supplying heavy amounts 
of feed. Livestock are obtaining some 
of their roughage requirements from 
pastures as far north as the Great Lakes 
region. Light movement of cattle into 
the Bluestem area of Kansas and Okla- 
homa began, but supplemental feeding 
is still required. 


CALIFORNIA 


Blocksburg, Humboldt County 
April 14, 1959 


Shearing will start around May 1. 
Shearers will be paid 4214 cents per 
head, with board. 

Lambing is completed in this part of 
the country. Our 1959 crop is 30 to 50 
percent better than last. We had good 
weather for lambing and plenty of help. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been good since the first of April. Our 
sheep wintered much better than last 
year and we had no unusual losses. 
We have done more supplemental feed- 
ing this year. 

Regarding a problem faced by sheep- 


May, 1959 


men in this area, I think the market is 
too choosy at the time Humboldt Coun- 
ty lambs are being shipped. Many lambs 
which should be fats are called feeders 
instead. 

—Verne Brightman 


Willits, Mendocino County 
April 12, 1959 


There have been some recent wool 
transactions in our area. Some clips, 
engine from 50 to 2,000 fleeces, sold at 
50 to 521% cents. These clips were most- 
ly original bag and ungraded mostly 
fine wools. 

There has also been some contracting 
of yearling ewes in this area. Both 
crossbreds and fine-wooled yearlings 
have been selling at $20 and up. 

We had good weather and sufficient 
help during our lambing. There have 
been no lambs contracted in our area 
as yet. 

Weather conditions have been good 
and our sheep wintered well. The only 
unusual losses we suffered were caused 
when dogs got into the flock. 

Shearing will begin around May 15. 
The current contract rate for shearing 
is 53 cents. This includes tying fleeces 
and sacking wool. Without board shear- 
ers are being paid 50 cents. 

—Donald L. Branscomb 


COLORADO 


Manassa, Conejos County 
March 12, 1959 


Our lambing percentage was about 
average with past years. The weather 
was just fair. However, we were able 
to get sufficient help. 

Recent sales of yearling ewes have 
been reported at $30. This price was 
on both fine-wooled and crossbred ewes. 
There have been no sales as yet on 1959 
lambs. 

We have completed shearing. Shear- 
ers were paid 32 cents per head with 
board, which is the same as was paid 
last year. 

There has been some recent wool 
selling in this area. Clips were reported 
sold at about 32 to 40 cents. 

We have been fortunate enough not 


to have any disease problems and our 
sheep wintered well. The current con- 
dition of our range is about the same 
as it has been the past two or three 
years. 

Alfalfa prices are lower than a year 
ago, with loose hay going at $10 a ton 
and baled at $15. 

—Alfred Jackson 


Agate, Elbert County 
April 12, 1959 


We have recently had the lowest tem- 
peratures I have ever seen here at this 
time of year. Several severe snow 
storms accompanied by high winds have 
made our range conditions plenty rough. 
Our sheep wintered only fair to good. 
However, we have not had any unusual 
losses. We have had to do more supple- 
ment feeding than usual. 

Lambing has just started in this sec- 
tion of the country. The weather has 
been bad and our lambing percentage 
not as good so far this year as it was 
last. We have sufficient help so far. 

Shearing will take place here between 
June 1 and 10. The current contract 
rate for shearing is 37 cents without 
board. This includes tying and sacking. 

—James B. Jolley 


Norwood, San Miguel County 


April 11, 1959 


Shearing started here on March 17 


and is still in progress. The current 
contract rate for shearing is 38 cents, 
and this includes shearing, tying and 
tramping. All shearers in this area 
board themselves. 

There have been a few current wool 
transactions in this area, with clips 
bringing 36 to 42 cents. Our ewes are 
dropping heavy and our lambing per- 
centage is running higher than last 
year. We had mostly mild weather 
during lambing. We had sufficient help, 
but help in the area is short. 

The weather has been mild and our 
feed good. We have had one storm since 
April 1, which gave us some much 
needed moisture. The spring run off 
here will be light. I believe most sheep 
in the area have wintered better than 
normal and the losses have been less 
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than usual. Most sheep in this area 
are given some protein supplement 
during the winter, however the amount 
was considerably less this year. 

I am at a loss to know what has hap- 
pened to the lamb market. Prices used 
to be equal with grass cattle prices and 
were sometimes slightly higher. Now 
they stay consistently lower. 


—Edwin Jacobs 
IDAHO 


Georgetown, Bear Lake County 
April 13, 1959 


Our lambing 
our percentage 
last year. We 
to have both good weather 
of help during lambing. 

Shearing will be done 
and early June in this area. 
tract rate for shearing is 47 cents. We 
do our own work, hiring only one 
shearer. We pay the shearer 47 cents 
without board. 

Our sheep wintered well and suffered 
no unusual losses. 

—A. M. Thompson & Son 
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“Always 100% Virgin Wool’ 


Ohudbtex 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPGRTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 











Nampa, Canyon County 
April 10, 1959 


We have completed our shearing. The 
current contract called for 42 cents per 
head. This included sacking. There 
have been some recent wool transac- 
tions in our area—mostly 34 blood—at 
38 cents a pound. 

Lambing is completed in our section 
of the country. Our percentage was 
about the same as last year. During 
lambing we had mild weather and suf- 
ficient help. There has been no con- 
tracting of 1959 lambs in this area as 
yet, however. 

April 
and 


Our sheep wintered well. Since 

1, we have enjoyed mild weather 
good feed conditions. 

—Willard F. Turner 


Dubois, Clark County 
April 9, 1959 


Cold weather since March 25 has held 
back the range grass growth, despite 
the fact that it has a very good start. 
We had a mild winter and our sheep 
wintered well. Fortunately, we had no 
unusual losses. We have fed barley and 
wheat pellets to our sheep since Decem- 
ber 10. 

Some shearing has already started. 
Only a small percentage will be sheared 
by May 1. The majority of shearing 
will be done after May 15. The contract 
shearing rate is 50 cents per head and 
one meal a day. This includes tying and 
bagging the wool. 

There have been several recent wool 
transactions in our area, with some 
early shorn clips of *, and 1% blood 
going at 38 to 40 cents. Offers of 40 
cents have been made on some late 
shorn wool. 

Our lambing is completed. Our 1959 
crop is about the same as that of last 
year. We had cool, dry weather during 
lambing. We also had sufficient help. 
We have had a lot of trouble with white 
scours in day-old lambs. 

—George D. Thomas 
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Rupert, Minidoka County 
April 15, 1959 


Our lambing is over here and the 
percentage of lambs saved per 100 ewes 
was about the same as last year. We 

had generally good weather for lambing 
and were able to secure enough help. 
There has been no contracting of 1959 
lambs in this area as yet. However some 
pools and sales have reported some fat 
lambs selling at $20 to $21.75. There 
have also been some sales of fine wooled 
yearling ewes of $24 and whitefaced 
crossbred yearling ewes at $28. 

Cold, dry weather has kept ranges in 
this area in very poor condition. I do 
not run my sheep on the ranges, how- 
ever. 

We have had our old problem of de- 
formed lambs and still cannot find out 
the cause. State veterinarians have 
investigated, but so far have not de- 
termined what is causing the deformity. 

Shearing started in March and will 
end sometime in May. The contract rate 
for shearing is 52 to 57 cents per head. 

There have been some wool trans- 
actions in our area. Some 6,000 pounds 
of ewe’s wool sold at 371% cents; an 
additional 7,000 pounds sold at 38 
cents; and another 5,000 pounds sold 
at 34 cents. The county pool, consisting 
of 10,000 fleeces, sold at 43.65 cents. 

—H. W. Trantham 


MONTANA 


Quietus, Big Horn County 
April 14, 1959 


We have had cold, windy weather, 
which has caused the growth of grass to 
be very slow. Our sheep wintered about 
the same as always—no loss, no fat. 
We had to do more supplemental feed- 
ing than usual this year. 

I will shear April 16, with a blade 
crew doing the work. The contract rate 
for shearing is 48 cents per head with 
board. This includes sacking and tying. 
We have not yet started to lamb. 

Recent transactions in wool include 
the sale of 1,800 fleeces of 14 blood to 
fine at 42 cents, delivered to Belle 
Fourche, South Dakota. 

At Sheridan, Wyoming, fine-wooled 
yearling ewes are going at $21.25 and 
whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes at 
$21.75. 

—Chas. F. Conley 


NEW MEXICO 


Roswell, Chaves County 
April 11, 1959 

We have had fair weather and feed 
conditions since April 1. However it 
has been very dry, no moisture. Our 
sheep wintered only fairly well this 
We had no unusual losses. 
Sheep in this region have been shorn. 


The National Wool Grower 





The contract rate for shearing was 30 
to 32 cents. This included packing and 
tying. 

About all 14 blood to fine wool in 
our area has been sold. Prices ranged 
from 35 to 54 cents. 

Our lamb crop is averaging out about 
the same as that of last year. We had 
good weather and plenty of help for 
the operation. 

There has been no country contract- 
ing in this area. However, at the Ros- 
well Auction fat lambs have sold at 
$16.20 to $18.20; feeders at $16.80 to 
$17.10; crossbred whitefaced ewe lambs 
at $16.80 to $18.00 and mixed lots at 
$16 to $17. Yearling ewes were reported 
selling at $20 to $22 

—William C. Treat 


OREGON 


Lakeview, Lake County 
April 12, 1959 


There has, as yet, been no contracting 
in this area on 1959 lambs. However, 
fine wooled yearling ewes were selling 
at $25 to $29 last fall. 

Mild, dry weather contributed to good 
lambing this year. Our crop this year is 
10 percent larger than that of 1958. 
Sufficient help was available for lamb- 
ing operations. 

Water has been our main range prob- 
lem. Practically all sheep outfits in this 
area are hauling water. While feed is 
quite good in the brush, it is short in 
the open. We have had no unusual 
losses this year. When I come in to 
hay, I feed range cubes. 

Shearing will begin in this area 
around the 25th of May and last until 
June 10. The contract rate for shearing 
is 51 cents, which includes setting up 
a portable shearing shed, wool sacking 
and fleece tying. Shearers in this sec- 
tion board themselves. 

We still have a supply of old herders, 
but are wondering why no new men are 
starting in the trade. 

—Walter Leehman, Jr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Castle Rock, Butte County 
April 14, 1959 


The weather has been exceptionally 
good for this time of the year. Our 
sheep wintered well. No unusual losses 
have been recorded. We fed supple- 
ments to our sheep all winter. 

Shearing is completed in this section 
of the country. Shearers were paid 39 
cents per head with board. There have 
been a few recent wool sales in this 
area at 42 to 45 cents. There have also 
been a few sales of fine-wooled yearling 
ewes at $27. 

We anticipate starting our lambing 
in May. There appears to be sufficient 
help to handle the operation. 

—Albert Lei 
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These 3 Products Protect Your Investment... 
Help You Make Greater Profits! 


‘COOPER-TOX EXTRA 


KILLS TICKS, FLIES & LICE 


CURES SHEEP SCAB 


Keep your animals free of profit-robbing ex- 
ternal parasites. Cooper-Tox Extra kills 
sheep ticks (keds), flies and lice . . . cures 

sheep scab . . . protects against blow-fly 
attack after shearing. Cooper-Tox ExTRA 
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500 gallons of full strength spray or dip. 
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pletely covers shear cuts; penetrates screw worm infested 
wounds fast. Drives worms out, leaving wounds clean for 
- quick healing. Blue color marks treated wounds. Kills ear 
ticks, too. Works fast, gives long-lasting protection. 


“FREE LITERATURE mn all Cooper quality 
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for healthier,more 1 WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 
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pia 1909 North Clifton Avenue 
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Buffalo, Harding County 
April 17, 1959 


Shearing has been completed in our 
area. The contract rate for shearing 
was 38 cents. There have not been too 
many wool transactions in this part of 
the country. I do not know the prices 
on what few there have been. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have been 
selling at $27 and whitefaced, crossbred 
yearling ewes are moving at the same 
price. 

Feed conditions on the range have 
not been too good. We are badly in need 
of rain. Our sheep wintered well. We 
fed a lot of hay and cake. We had no 
unusual losses. 

—A. W. Limpert 


TEXAS 


Marfa, Presidio County 
March 20, 1959 

Our sheep wintered very well this 
year and we have no disease problems 
at present. Weather conditions are 
about the same as last year and a little 
better than 1956 and 1957. Feed condi- 
tions are only fair. High winds and 
cold have dried out the range. We are 
badly in need of rain. 

Alfalfa hay prices are consistent with 
those of previous years. Baled hay is 
currently selling at $25 to $30 per ton. 

A little shearing is being done pres- 
ently. The major amount will be done 
between April 20 to May 15. Shearers 
are being paid about the same as last 
year—28 to 30 cents without board. 

—Albert Chambers 
WASHINGTON 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 
April 11, 1959 


Fluke is the worst enemy of sheep in 
this area. Some farm flocks have had 
close to 30 percent loss of ewes this 
spring. I think this is mostly due to 
the fact growers are using an inferior 
brand of fluke control medicine. 

Coyotes have also caused quite a bit 
of damage. This is probably because the 
mouse cycle has passed. Last year I 
counted as many as 200 mice per acre 
run out ahead of my ditcher. This year 
in plowing, discing, harrowing and fer- 
tilizing 20 acres I have yet to see the 
first mouse. I spent $50 for poison last 
year. 

Our current weather and feed con- 
ditions are very good and our sheep 
wintered well, with no unusual losses. 
We used about the same amount of sup- 
plemental feed this year as we did last 
year. 

Shearing in this area will start about 
May 1 or shortly thereafter. There has 
been no contract shearing rate set as 
yet. 

With lambing completed, it looks like 
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our crop percentage this year will be 
about the same as it was last year. We 
did have better than usual weather and 
sufficient help for the operation. 

—M. A. Moen 


WYOMING 


Gillette, Campbell County 
April 10, 1959 


Current weather and feed on our 
range are ideal. Grass is coming along 
well and there is plenty of moisture. 
Our sheep also wintered well and there 
were no unusual losses. 

It is expected that all shearing in this 
area will be completed by May 1. The 
contract rate is 45 cents with board. 
This includes tying and _ bagging. 
Shearers use the Wyoming comb. There 
have been a few recent transactions in 
wool in our area at 43 to 45 cents. A 
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bid of 50 cents on 3,000 fleeces was 
refused. 

Most of the lambing in this part of 
Wyoming will start May 5. We do not 
worry about our lambs being too large. 
They average 70 to 75 pounds at ship- 


ping time. —Morse Ranch 


Rawlins, Carbon County 
April 16, 1959 

Moisture conditions in most parts of 
Wyoming are reported very good. There 
are a few areas, like some of the coun- 
try around Buffalo, which are still very 
dry. Growers have had too much mois- 
ture for lambing in the extreme eastern 
part of the State, around Cheyenne. 
This has caused a good deal of loss 
among early lambs. As this is written, 
I understand, from radio reports, that 
there is a blizzard in the Big Horn 
Basin. 

—J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 


Douglas, Converse County 
April 10, 1959 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been good on the range since April 1, 
although grass growth is slow. Our 
sheep wintered well. We did quite a 
bit of supplemental feeding. We had 
no unusual losses. 

Shearing in this area will start 
around April 15. The contract rate for 
shearing is 42 to 45 cents. This includes 
all labor. 

There have been some wool sales in 
our area. Some 3,000 fleeces sold at 47 
cents; 4,000 sold at 45 cents; 2,000 sold 
at 4514 cents; 3,000 sold at 46 cents, 
and 7,000 sold at 50 cents. All of these 
transactions took place last week. 

Lambing will not start in this area 
before May 5. The coyotes in this coun- 
try are well controlled. Woven wire- 
mesh fencing makes a much easier job 
out of the sheep business. 

—Eddie Moore 


Douglas, Converse County 
April 10, 1959 


There has been some shed lambing 
going in this area. However I do not 
shed lamb. Our shearing, of course, 
will begin later. 

Some growers, including me, will 
start shearing about April 20. However, 
shearing will continue throughout May 
and early June. Approximately 40 to 45 
cents is being paid shearers without 
board. 

There have been some wool trans- 
actions in this section lately. Some 
15,000- to 30,000-pound clips have sold 
from 43 to 45% cents a pound. 

We had good moisture on the ranges 
until the wind dried it out. It has been 
too cold for new grass to grow. Our 
sheep wintered well and we had no 
unusual losses. 

—John Moore 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 











BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 
(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES | 








ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 


Aurora, Utah 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 


BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 


CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 


Collinston, Utah 

JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 

KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 

PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 

THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Ledge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 


Paisley, Oregon 











| ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idahe 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


TARGHEES | 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
































COLISEUM—OGDEN, UTAH 


MAKE PLANS NOW TO ATTEND 


your 44th annual National Ram Sale. Here you can se- 
lect the type of ram to fit your needs . . . studs, registered 
and range rams in leading breeds, carefully inspected 
prior to the sale to see that they’re ready to go to work 


when you buy them. The nation’s leading breeders com- 


prise the consignor list to the nation’s leading sale, to be held 


AUGUST 19-20, 1959 


Stud Show of the Nation! 
44th NATIONAL RAM SALE 


UNDER MANGEMENT NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
414 Crandall Building Salt Lake City, Utah 











